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^ P Focusing on children * s production of written 

% 1 a ^9"age r ; a two -yea r s t udy , c onduc t ed on the Oodham (Papago) Indian 
Reservation in Arizona, explored social context , linguistic systems, 
and the creation of meaning as aspects of the writing process. Ten 
American Indian children in third and fourth grade provided over 200 
stories that formed the basic reseaereh material fo^ this study. The 
primary tool of data analysis involved putting information about each 
story into a format suitable for computer manipulation. The social 
context was explored through a description of both classroom settings 
and the. kind of verbal and nonverbal behavior ihildren engage in as 
they write. In an analysis of the , linguistic systems used in writing/ 
A the syntax in students* compositions was analyzed by looking at the 
: length of their t-units, clauses, and phrases, and unusual and 
anomalous syntactic structures. An analysis of children's 
orthographic features considered how they used and controlled such 
• -factors as spelling/ punctuation , capitalization , and letter 
formation. The analysis also identified the extent to which 
conventional and invented forms are used and explored patterns / 
involving high and low frequency words in spelling and types of 
invented spelling. Variables discussed in regard to the creation of 
^ ownership and involvement, topic choice and 

development, genre, and stylistic choices. Findings emphasized the 
' complexity of the creation of meaning. Statistical tables are 
included/ as well as samples from children 1 s handwritten stories. 
(JD) 
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CHAPTER I -p / 
OBSERVING WRITING 



\'A Introduction r 1 

Panama Text - Novaibtr, Year I 




> r>Vii?- ; c n I 9 <» t to tha roaio # a iin uii getting oucNtd 

■J^X Th« efown hajp*g tha it an gtt iMy bifon th* nam 

?htn csai ttttr tifist 1 1 no • 
1 iin Jiiiid Hirr IftiCen N «*£ fli*st # 

Mf r%Cfld on hit herst afttr thi ciif • 
Harrington roped th* calf 
md thi ciir fill ooHrt 

•nd Hirrlmton ropid tnt ropi irouna thi iiiMs Itoa 
Thin cut list buf flot lint bull riding . 
A Kid rroi AliOHi his first • 
After his f Ida ha <«sn the rsaaa # / 
THI INO 



of f 4 *i id 
k 1 ekes nla 



This rodeo story Is ont of 27S tixli collected over a two year 
period on the O'odhaa (Papago) Indian Reaervation In Arizona. The 
research observed 10 writers froa e single third-grade cleaaroo* and 
continued tha study with 6 of tha children who remained In the district 
% the next year. ,'-r" " • ; ' * * \~ " * s, > " « • r "*';, 

In recant years, researchers have begun to identify and understand 
some of the significant variables of the writing process* especially in 
young children developing literacy. A significant body of knowledge is 
J growing through case studies and classroom observations done by 
researchers such as Gravea (1975, 19S2), Eelg (1969), Bissex C1980> # 
Kilz (1982), King and Rental (1981), and Staton C 1982 ) , among others . 
ThA * mtud y uses research methodology similar to theirs (especially 
Patterned af tar that of Graves and his associates* Gravea, 1982) and 
applies it to a culturally distinct population. In order to develop 
broader understanding about the nature of children's writing 

■i j : Page:;! -;)y<;: . "y/.il .; "' ^/.Q, ! "i-W'^'' <: \ r 
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development, thia study provides a pietmta of &m dmml<x0mnt of the 
composing proceii of a ©elected number 'cof ^iMlmm children by 

analyzing saaplee of their wrJLting \ancg^p |llic©i§^^^ 
describing how this writing was produced ; ^t^^!p^lk ;crX4BMbsd^i_: : 

^itini proetii ineoipaiiia a fluid's p^dactil^i of written 
languafe wKieh includea activity befotta, during, and 4tfter writing. 
Thia definition of writing or composing t&kw a tie^awpanded view of 
writing as more than just the mere m*tmw iti&m ^ wWSa at one point 
in time and sore than just ^a l^ic^m^r p^,MC:t. > The writing 
process includes: 

children choosing or being given a 

children's rehearaal of that topic Sfe^^p ^teveraatlon, 

drawing, or outlining; 
the many interactions children engage in ftt^lng writing; 
7 the probieaa children aolve and the strategies they use 
while composing* 
children's examination of their product after writing; 
i ; and the language and concept* children expream about their 
: own writing or about writing in ganerel. 

The following aspects of writing will be revealed through data 

;:ahalyai : a^ " ; '^^i 1 :':', f-^- ; 

Social Context: The social context la explored through describing 
both the classroom settings and the kinds of behevlors, both verbal and 
non-verbal, that the children engage in as they write v 

Linguistic Systems : Results will be presented from the ; anaiysia 
of two of the linguistic systeas used in writing. The syntax of the 
wri t *?» # coapoaitiona is analyzed by looking at the length of their 
T-unitey clauses, and phrases, aa well as unusual an^ anomalous 
syntactic structures. The anaiysia of the children's orthography 
involves looking «t how they use and control a variety of orthographic 
f **^ uir ** * u ch ea epelllng, punctuetion, capitalization, and lettar 
fa " at A^ n - The discussion Identifies the extent to which conventional 
end invented forma are used and, for spelling , explores patterns 
involving high- and low-frequency words end types of Invented spelling, 

The Crestlon of Meaning: Many variablea go into the creation of 
meaning in written text; those that will be discussed include ownership 
and inyoiveaent, topic choice end development, genre, and stylistic 

Choices. " \>.^-*J.'. v . «'*-'->^--'s---^ : -*--^-.'' r*-r - • : 

Research Context and Methodology 



Th *i » tyd y PiM* in the Indian Oasis Publ 1c School District; 

which covers an area of 3, 000 square a ilea and is located entirely on 
that O'odhaa Indian Reservation, about sixty-five miles west of Tucson, 
Arizona. Minety~aeven percent of the student population is O'odhaa- 
Elghty-f 1 ve percent of the students are buaed to school , soma aa far as 

■■*■> '^'^ Page 2 J- "'f-'l'^'. >■ ■■■■ J$h 



f If ty-aeven ■ilea, Approximately fifty percent of the students live 
aither in, or within tin lilts of, tha governmental cantor of the 
reservation* The retaining f if ty percent live in ~£ village* scattered 
throughout the reservation . Villages may be Tea far as twenty miles 
apart. Within one village , homes may be separated by one to five 
ailea. 

The first year, the research was conducted at one centrally 
located elementary school in the district, where the ten aub 3 act* war a 
in v the same third grade class 9 , The second year , the six remaining 
subjects were in two cleeerooma in two different school a. Half of the 
subjects were in a specially organized pre-f our th grade at the same 
school the children attended for third grade, whl le the others were in 
a fourth grade class at a middle school eight a ilea away. In order to 
provide insight into the developmental range of writers in I third and 
fourth grades, the subjects were chosen using teacher judgment with 
researcher corroboration to represent three developmental levela: 
lower* Middle, and upper. 

Data Collection ■ tTP ■ 

In addition to direct obaervation of children writing/ data 
c ?^*^.f??V' procedures also Involved f Interviews with the subjects and 
their teachers and parents, as wel 1 aa anecdote 1 notes taken by 
reaearchera. ' 

Obaervation" of Writing • ^m^^.^/ ^^Tf^^r^ 



Writing aamplea were collected at frequent intervals for each 
•abject. Each of these writing epiaodea waa obaerved by a researcher 
using an inaj^uaent called thm Manual Obaervation Fore, adapted f rem 
Graves, (1975). This: instrument aerves primarily aa a format for 
collecting field notes about what children do as they write. A copy of 
it appeara aa an append! x . Codings such as "reviaion" end "reread i ng M 
• to provide a basis for future categorization , and whenever 

possible were accompanied by detailed descriptions of the activity. 
The category system Was revised over the two years in waya suggested by 
the data. Moat texts were read by the aubject onto an audio tape at 
the end of the obaervation period to be used for later clarification 
whenever necessary . ; ^-^/^ 

In addition to being observed by reaearchera, writing epiaodea 
were videotaped three or four times a year for each aubject* 

Interviews with Subjects ' . % •'• : ].■' > / V - ' " -.. 



TW03, different kinds of interviews were carried out with ail the 
subjects at regular intervals. Soma aspects of the Interviews were 
adapted from procedures used by Graves (1975) . 
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About thr#« tiita Hdh yiir/ interviawa were conducted with the 
avbjecta to give them > ; v chance i to dlaouaa their own wr 1 t ing . 1 These 
inttrvitwt wtrt ctlltd th« bl -monthly interviews* After reviewing 
thair moat recent compoaltiona, the aubject a were aakad to rate the* 
from beat to poorest and to atata a rationale for their rati nga. The 
subjecte were than asked to sate tha papers aa thair teacher might * 
again stating a reason for thair hypothetical rankings, 

■;C\C At tha beginning and and of (itch year, another type of interviews 
were held with each aubject; theae Included quaationa about tha 
compoalng proceaa, handwriting, orthography, audience, genre, and 
charactariatlca of a good writer* Tha purposa of thaaa intarviawa wae 
to gain inalght into tha aubjecte* knowledge about language. 

Teacher Interview : ' J , >■■> 



Bi-monthly interviawa were also hald with aach teacher. The 
teacher read through the written work of each aubject and waa aakad to 
rank tha writing* Onca tha rating waa completed* tha taachar" waa 
ancouragad ; to talk about aach piece, aharing background information 
about tha purpoaa for tha aaaignment , her persons! reaction to tha 
piece, end har lnalghta into tha student ' a writing ability and 
divilopiinti ' / ^••> , ; > 'Y^"^Y " ' ■ 

Parent Interview 



Parents were interviewed at the end of each year of the atudy in 
order to develop a more complete picture of the literacy %\ activities 
that our eubj acts engaged in at home, aa well aa to gain inalght into 
their lif e-aty lea and inter eat a #\ " 

Debriefing No tea jf ,•' '\ '-^41^7 '.. f • ^^t^m 



The researchers recorded any relevant observations about the 
claaeroom activitiea after each session including detailed description* 
of writing curriculum and instruction. 

:>: -V ' ' ' l r-/^0. Deta Baaa - ; . 

pate [collected over the two years involves tan subjects in the fir at 
year of the atudy and six of thoae ten in the aecond year : >:;•;.,'. ,, 

278 Texts 32 Concepta of Writing Intarviawa < ! 

13 Parent Interview* 46 Bl -Monthly Interview* ■ ">%■■ 

63 Vidaotapea . \ 7 : :;V i 
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The 278 texts contain S 



17026 word* 

2446 Invented spell ings 
1671 punctuation marks 



2218 T-unlta 
3142 clauses 
9625 phrases 



The data baa* flee includes rich information about the context in 
which aach student text was writ tan. 



The primary tool of data analyaia involved putting Information 
about aach story into a foraat suitable for computer manipulation. 
Each twt wai codtd for invented spellings end other orthographic 
f eaturea, the ; boundaries of syntactic unite and the child* a obaarvabla 
bahavior during the writing of the etory. A coaputar program worn 
developed to reorganize the data in way a suitable for further analyaia , 
The frameworks developed for looking at each type of data were baaed on 
previous research, linguistic knowledge, end categories that emerged 
fro* the data themselves. They will be discussed in the appropriate 



Data Analysis 



sections of this, paper. 



• ' ■ CHAPTER II • ' ' .-■3-"' 

WRITING IN THE SOCIAL CONTEXT 

n is Any act of coapoaition takea place In a aoclal context.^ Two 
% aspects of contaxt are relevant Kara: classrooa settlnga in which tha 
raaaarch took place; and tha kinds of activities tha children ware 
Involved in aa they wrote. ..»<~*, r .> f , 

. ■.. Claaarooa Settlnga -" , ' , 1 

Th4 » ■t u *Sr toek pi«e« in three different elaaareoae, ona third 
grade, one pre-fourth grade, and ona fourth grada. Each teacher had her 
own individual sty la and philoaophy about taaching and writing- tha 
only eoaaenaiity ia that all provided tiae for writing en a regular 
»•■!«• Although tha researchers had aany infernal interaction* with the 
teachera about writing curriculus and instruct ion, we were mainly 
obaervera in theee claearooae, accepting what we found and asking no 
•ttaapta ts influence ; instruction \\er to inpoae idaaa about the writing 
P re<M *»- Th « claaarooB descriptions that follow depict the research 
setting and are : non-judgnental in intent; that ia, we are neither 
■'■ ;••**»«»» n ©*-diaavowing the tasehing prsctiees nor ^ 
which they occured. 

Tha first year of the atudy took place in the district's prinary 
• cheo1 ' «*hich is located in the largest town end adainiatrative canter 
«>» reservetion end consists of ell the kindergerten through third 
frade clssses for the whole district, with about three ciaasreoas at 
•sen grade level. Soaa of * the teachers live in the cosaunlty and soae 
coaaute daily fro* Tucson, sobs 70 si lea away. The principal has lived 
and worked in the eoasunity for several years; 

Linda Howard's Third Grada Claaa 

Linda Howard CpM^ 
chi Wren ),4the teacher for all 10 aubaacta during the first year of the 
■tudy, knows and reapecta every one of her students aa an individual 
with special needs and strengths. She is a hardworking and creative 
taachar and apenda hours designing elaborate unite and bulletin boards 
and other aeteriala* She believes strongly in the value of writing aa. 
• n ln *^ ruet ien *4 tos 1 * " nd ; :* n t*£*«l§" wit "aereaa the curriculus" . 

He. Howard seta up her Instructional progras using twsnty-sinuts 
work perioda. Students apend tiaa at learning canters during the 
sornlng and part of the afternoon, leaving the reat of the afternoon 
«5 ■uatainad silent reading, special projects and other actlvitiea. 
In aoat caaea the children work in groups on assigned tasks which they 
coaplete in the specified tiaa. After roll cell end lunch count, a 
typical day beglna with a teacher- directed, whole group dlacuaaion of 
the dey'a ectivitiea and leasona. During this tiaa. He. Howard often 
conducts apeclel whole group lessons or shows filaatripa and neviae. 
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Ms. Howard divide* the students into *ix group*. She explain* to 
the children that ; they v art \ not grouped on the basis \\ of ability but 
because "they work well together . H The atudenta move; «• designated 
groups, fro* center to center, until they vi*it e*ch center, usually 
four or five o£ the* in the morning and the remainder in the afternoon. 
Every 20 minutes, an egg-tiaer bell ring*, alerting the children that 
they have five minutiae to clean up and to move to the next center. At 
the wr i ting center , atudenta develop a aenae of how long 20 minute* i* 
and gear their work to thla time constraint. Sometime* whan atudenta 
want to complete a story before the time is up, they write quick 
conclusion* rather than putting away an unfinished story. 

Almost all classroom writing 1* assigned, related either to 
holidays or to instructional units. Thus the children wrote stories y 
connected with each of the major holidays— Halloween, Thanksgiving, 
f Christmas, Valentine's Day, and laater—aa well as for specie! event* 
such as the rodeo and carnival. 

Ms. Howard build* writing into her entire program, so that the 
children experience writing in social studies, science, language art* 
and heel th. The social studies units during the year of the study I 
Included the fifty states, ngrly Papago life; life in Switzerland, end " 
ancient Egypt. The an j or acience unit centered on *pace and the nine 
planets, and the language arts unit* Included fairy tale*, tall tales, 
just -so stories, and haiku * In addition, there was one health unit 
concerned with fire and bicycle safety. 

Assigned writing in Ms. Howard'* room cover* a variety of 
function* and rangea from narrative stories to letter writing to 
expository report*. The children were also aeked to write in journals, 
but due to a lack of tine these were not continued. In addition, Ms, 
Howard's children wrote haiku during * Japanese poetry unit. 

A* a .rule, Ms. Howsrd introduces a new writing essignaent with an 
example. For Instance, during the Tali Tale* unit aha read the 
students stories about Paul Bunyan, Pecoa Bill, and John Henry and then 
^encouraged them to write similar storiea about their favorite Tall Tale 
hero . . • On another occasion '-■■}■■ when the class - - was ' studying the nine 
planets, Ms. Howard told the children about an imaginary trip that aha 
had taken in her spaceahip and what she hed seen out her porthole once 
she had landed. She then requested that they write a similar story 
using her story as a model. 

After the initial introduction to a writing activity, the claas a* 
a group generates poselble atory title* which Hi. Howard writes In 
black letters on largo sheets of tagboerd . She then hang* these on the 
wall near the writing center. When the children arrive at the center* 
they usually take a few minutes to scan the list of titles before 
choosing one and aettling down to write a atory to fit their selected 

■ title, - -. • ■ * • y 

For some of the units, Ms , Howard made elaborate bulletin board* 
; V i and tagboard folders with pictures and lists of questions designed to 

Page 7 ■ •• 
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atiaulate the students. During the circus unit, for exaapla, , aha -"- 
creeted folder a of colorful circua photograph, with a ; caption under 
aach pictura, auchaa "You hava run away froa hoaa to join tha circua. 
Vhieh circua act art you going to bat" 

Once, baaed on our suggestions. Ma. Howard did aneoiiraga the 1 
children to writs about a topic of their own ehoealng. However, since 
her instruction is so intiaately tied to writing, aha believes it is 
: B ?5 e »»* r y to ■•ilgn topiea that are related to the unit the claaa ia "i ' 
h Pf«-«ntly studying. She alao aaid that aha believes that assigned 
a: toplca help children becoae better writersV'^^ -^,f:^kS%: 

Ma, Howard inetructs her students to bring their eoapleted firat 
^w* 0 h * r £ ° r * dit i«S. Tiae peraittlng, aha uauallyaaka thaa to 
read their Pisces to her firat. Than together she and , the child go 
back over the piece; Ka. Howard uaually discusses and circles all 
aiaapelled words, incorrect syntax, punctuation, and other writing 
featurea. On occasion. Ma. Howard alao apends an editing aeaaion! 
h *ip*i»r the child expreaa aeanlng aere effectively . towarda the and of 

to handle their own; editing; ^hee Ithe editing ialcoaSleted; 
the children knew they are expected to copy the corrected firat draft 
ov * r ^ 

Ma. Howard alao haa a specified grading policy. Students are 
given e weekly grade for writing; at the beginning of the school year, 
the children had to produce a ainiaua of three stories and one " A i 

book" in order to obtain an "outstanding-grade that week. About 
■id-year, after Ma. Howard decided her original policy waa too Vi 
deaanding, this policy waa changed to two atoriaa and one book car 
week. -;;.;:.;:,•«>,,-;.;-'->, A<,&i&%j <*••'■ '7-„ • . ■ ■ v>* } ., . ; - v.. * 

Suaan Caldwell'a Pre-Fourth Grade Claaa [\* 

Three of the atudy'a original aubjecta were in Suaan Caldwell's 
pre-fourth grade classroom in Year II of the study. They were in the 
aaae achool that they were in during Year I of the atudy, which uaually 
contain, only, Grades 1-3; fourth graders noraally go to the 
interaediate achool eight ai lea away. Ma. Caldwell'a pre-fourth grade 
of ,.21. children , conaist^eof thbas childreh wheae third grade Kteaehara 
felt they weren't ready „ for the aore rigereua acadeale deaanda o* 
fourth grade in the interaediate achool. The plana were that all of 
the children would be in the fourth grade the next fall. 

Ma. Caldwell'a schedule conaiata of aaverel aajor typea of 
activity which reaain fairly conaiatent throughout the year. Every 
day, either at the beginning of the aornlng or after lunch, there ia a 

reading period of 20 ainutea or so. The children Spend this tiae 
r " din 9 »"«ntly or reading aloud to each other in aaall groups. The 
claaa worka as a whole group for aath and writing. A large chunk of 
the day ia apent in aaall groups which aove between four learning 
centera conaiating of half an hour each. Since a aajor purpoa 
groups is to provide for reading group tiae with the teach 



>ae of the 

:her,: ; ; 'the|;> j. I 
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children are grouped according to reading ability. The centers vary in 
content depending on what aspect of the curriculum ia being covered. 
Ona group works on reading with the teacher, one group work* with the 
claaaroom aide, one group usually doaa soma form of writing r and one 
group ia involved in some other non-taaeher-dlreetad activity. The 
group activities range from reading instruction to theme-releted 
activities to language pattern activities. Expectations for the groups 
working independently are made clear and these sessions operate very 
smoothly. The schedule as a whole is s flexible one which provides s 
predictable frsnework for a variety of activities but changes somewhat 
depending on the curriculum and the children * 

Since Ma, Caldwell views the children in this specially organized 
pre-fourth grade class as having special needs and problems , her 
primary goal for the year was to get her students to work wall together 
ae a class unit. As she felt this goal was being accomplished, she 
devoted increasingly more energy to her second goal, that of getting 
the children M up to fourth grade level* 1 in all areas of the curriculum. 
Another important goal, which is obvious in everything she does, la 
that of treating the children with affection and respect. The children 
are assumed to be interested in learning, and, in fact, they do feel 
that they are partners in learning with the teacher. 

Ms. Caldwell believes that her students ere very interested in 
writing, end she takes advantage of this. Children usually write twice 
a day. During one of these episodes, the whole class write* on 
self-selected topics. During the first few months of the school year, 
the children would spend half an hour drawing and coloring picturea and 
were then asked to write four sentences about their pictures . As the 
year progressed, Ms. Caldwell believed they no longer needed to respond 
in writing to a picture, so thst this step wss eliminated in November, 
The writing time ia virtually always followed by a sharing time when 
many (and often all) of the children read their stories to the class. 
One] goal of this activity is to help the children feel more comfortable 
speaking in front of a group. The time allowed for writing and sharing 
is about an hour, but runs longer if necessary. The sharing time is 
also used by Ms. Caldwell to answer student questions, suggest new 
directions for their writing, and for planned instruction which is 
related directly to the children's writing. 

The group writing time is a lively one, filled with a good deal of 
informal interaction. As a result, the children get many ideas for 
topics from each other. For example, during September many of the 
children drew and wrote about the desert for days on end. Pee Men and 
E-Ts also emerged as popular topics in the fall, 

The children also write most days in a "creative writing" center. 
When Ms, Caldwell is discussing the day's centers with the claaa, she 
will often mention what they might choose to write about. Some days 
there are pictures or story-starters available, other days she suggests 
thst. they . write about a content-related topic. They always have the 
option of writing on a topic of their own choosing. Again, if children 
have no ideas at first, they often get them from the email group 



interaction*. 



Host of the children'* it§fiii rmin in first-draft, unedited 
fore* So** editing occur* on an episodic basis. For instance, tha 
teacher oecaaionally aeeta with small groupa to suggest what changes 
should be sad* in order to sake a story into a hook. Oecaaionally the 
teacher seats with groups for other purposes related to writing, For 
instance, if severs! children are having problem* with capital latter a, 
aha say call the* together to work as s group, the also has a few 
sesaiona of peer adi ting, where she seats with groups and guldea the* 
in learning to be effective respondents to each other's work. 

To susasrlza, Ms, Csldwell's use of writing in tha classroom can 
he characterized as being informal in tone although directive and 
purposive. Tha informality Is evidenced in the children's freedom to 
chooae their own writing topics with teacher support and suggestions 
when necessary and to interact freely while writing. Ms. Caldwell'* 
direct involveaant in the children's writing is also inforsal, but 
rafl * €fc * vary dafinita goals* She has a good deal of skill in taking 
advantage of naturally arising opportunities for learning; soma of 
these are spontaneous and sose planned, but all arise out of a sense of 
the children' a capabilities and interests. Writing instruction in Ms* 
Osidweii's classroom is always directly related to the children's own 
workf she was never observed conducting a formal , out -of -context 
writing lesson. 

Darlene Psgatt's Fourth Grada Class 

Three of tha subject* fros Year I of tha study ware promoted to 
Darlene Psgatt's fourth grsda; she teaches in an intermediate school 
which is sight silas fros the primary school and aervaa grades four 
through six for tha entire district* 

a typical morning in Ms* Psgatt's class consists of a math lssaon 
for the entire class, followed by tha students working on up to four 
•asignsants which are listed on the board. One of tha assignments 
typically la the follow-up to the math lesson. Others include 
dictionary skills, an English or social studies lesson, and a writing 
assignment. Students csn choose the order in which they will complete 
the assignments, aware that all off them must be completed by lunch 
students who do not complete their work, recess time is sat 



Students are encouraged to raise their hands if help is needed. 
They are expected to telk mm little as possible and requaatad to remain 
in their sects, although quiet talk and interactions are condoned and 
aaldom interrupted. 

Fw TO * t subjects, whole class activities and instruction 
predominate. Plsnts growing from saads, weather pictures, and modal 
volcsnoes ware displayed at various times. One day molds were growing 
on the back bookcase, carefully dstad end labeled. One social atudiea 
lesson focused on tha Southwestern United States. Assignments reflect 
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He. Pagett'* recognition and appreciation of the significance of Hatlva 
American heritage end culture, and include writing end reeding Netlve 
American style legend* and star lee with a focus on the O'odham. Ma, 
Pagett occaaionaily played a traditional Pepago game with her class 
which is similar to soccer. Physical fitness is encouraged during 
recess, including a one-mile run In which the teacher participates with 
the class. Ms. Pagett reads children's novels to her clean. 

Although Ms. Pagett is personally interested in and committed to 
writing, she frequently stated that her curriculum during the year of 
the study was hampered by discipline problems early in the year. She 
never engaged her class in some activities that she had originally 
planned, including journal writing end conferencing. 

All class members maintained correspondence with pen pais from 
another small Arizona community. Almost ell writing is 
teacher-assigned , Including retellings of films shown to the class, 
creating stories from pictures, end coloring imaginative designs with 
accompanying stories. The assignments are designed to give the students 
varied experiences in writing. Occasionally, some of the assignments 
are edited and proofread, as, for example, stories the clsss wrote in 
preparation for a writing conference. 

Summary 

lie were fortunate to have the cooperation of three different 
teachers during the course of the study, Although there were 
similarities, each teacher had a different curriculum focus for the 
year. Ms. Howard developed units which introduced students to a wide 
variety of content, Ms. Caldwell emphaeized self -concept and social 
Interaction, and Ms. Pagett atreaaed the land and culture of the 
Southwest. All three teachers provided regular time for writing, each 
using it in a way that suited her curricular goals and teaching style. 
We were thus able to observe children's writing in e variety of 
contents. 

Classroom Activities 



In November of the second year of this study, Gordon wrote the 
following story I 
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Gordon'*; Ttst - November r Yur II 




, tftrett s rock at ae 

and the rock hit me very hard on the head • 
I stooped to see Mhat hit mm ©n the Head 
lend it ml e ■oniter • 

The monster had sharp teeth and had a hairy body . 



Hera are mm activities* in which he was engaged during the half hour 
or so it took him to writ* it: 

* Gordon gets up to change the dete on the ealandar, than spends 2-f 
ainutaa putting the cards with thai days on than in order bafora 
ratuming to tha writing can tar. 

- Ha ask*« "Does coming hose free tha football gama Man that you 
wara going homa from tha football gama?" 

- "Does football game go together?" (i*e., should it ba written as 
ona word?) • Ha decides that thara should ba a space between FOOT 
and BALL, but smaller than tha usual ona batwaan worda because 
"they're together." 

- Gordon looks up and whist las trying to get the researcher's 
attention to show her he'd used e hyphen, which they'd dlscusMd 
previously. 

- He looks et the GUINNESS BOOK OF WORLD RECORDS with Gary and lussn. 



- Gordon tells Gary he's just made a period in the shape of a diamond 
which he later erasea* 

-Ha talks with Gary about Elvis Prealey, they sing bits from 
favorite songs, and talk about the movie THE WALL. 

- He asks Gary about his story, than sings a line froa THE WALL: 
"Hey teacher, leave those kids alone," and talks about the movie 
some sore* v 

-Gordon spends 5 minutes talking about the carnival* the rodeo and 
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movies with Gary. 



~ He asks the researcher if aha "aaokea weed" and talks about people 
ha knows who do. 

- Gary asks the researcher if any worda atart with X. Gordon says 
"exorcist," snd ha and Gary talk about that and other scary movies* 

- Gordon rips him paper while erasing, pretends to cry, look* to see 
if the researcher wrote that down, looks for tape, fixaa the rip, 
talks about his fingerprirts on tha tape. 

- Gordon aaya to tha raaaar char , who ha knows won't tall hia how to 
spell words, "How do you apall SHARP? Just apall •• it onct." 
(said in a pleading tone) 

This daacription gives a sense of tha rich personal, 
interpersonal, and environmental contact in which writing takes place 
in tha clssaroom. Whan students write in a classroom, a host of 
sctivlties accompany the actual writing and form a dynamic part of tha 
literacy event. We collected data on the activities or behaviors which 
accompanied the writing and defined, categorized, and analyzed them. 
From the beginning of the study, the field notes collected on the 
Manual Observation Form (see Appendix) Included coded indications of 
the specific points in the text when various types of activity 
occurred , The categories provided a way of organizing a complex 
variety of data. Mine categories were eventually settled on; these 
encompassed virtually all of the children's activities during writing I 

1. Drawings - any graphic design not part of the language. 

2. Interruptions - overt verbal or non- verbal interactions which do 
not seem directly related to the composition, Includes solicited 
interruptions, which are initiated by the subject, or unsolicited 
interruptions initiated by the teacher or peers and including such 
distractions as bell ringing or classroom commotion » 

3. Resource use - solicitations by the subject of spelling. Ideas, or 
other feedback related to the compoaltion. Reaource uaa may be 
inanimate, such as dictionaries, pictures, and writing on 
blackboards, or human, such as asking someone a question about the 
writing. ... . 

4* Rereading* - silent or oral readings of any pert of the composition 
initiated by the subject at any time prior to being asked to reread 
by the researcher at the end of the writing episode. 

3. Related talk -» comments or conversation (other than resource use or 
teacher talk) related to the writing the subject is doing or the 
writing process in general. 

6, Revisions - written changes to the text, of handwriting, spelling, 
or content , usually indicated by erasures or crossing out. 
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7. Stop and think - pauati without overt language time the subject* 
appear to be thinking about their coapoeition. 

6, Subvocalizing * rehearsing, eounding out, apalling out. and 

aubvocaiizing during tha actual eoapoaing by the subject. Includes 
speech, whiaparing, ©r aouth aoveaenta ©£ phraaea* words, lettera 
or aounda. 

9. Teacher involvement - interactions between the teacher and the 
eubjeot directly related t© the ©hi Id # a eoapoaition, Teaohara* 
interruptlone which appear not t© be directly related t© the 
composition are coded under interruptlona. 

The frequency of each ©f these behaviera in the 2 yeara of the 
study la illustrated in Table I. Call figures are in tares of 
occurrencea per hundred words and refer to those six atudenta for whoa 
there is date for both years « 3 

Table I: Behaviors per 100 words 



fear I Year 11 Both Yeara 



Revision 


a, 29 


11.51 


10-11 


Subvocalization 


7*47 


9,39 


8,56 


Interruption 


5.71 


5,79 


5.7S 


Stop & Think 


4.3S 


S,32 


5.47 


Resource Use 


3.87 


4,2b 


4.09 


Related Talk 


2.87 


3. SO 


3,39 


Rereading 


2.85 


3.42 


3,17 


Drawing 


0.02 


0.33 


0.20 


Teacher 
Involvement 


0.10 


0.23 


0,17 


all 


35.54 


45.05 


40,91 



Tha f Iguraa in Tabla I r.pr...nt tha nuabar of bahaviora p.r 
hundr.d word, wrlttan that tha MMireh«ri war. able to ebaarvo and 
eoda and can tharaf era ba aaan aa a ayataaatlc but not fully axhauativa 
r aflaetien of that activity . Or, to put It anothar way, thara waa at 
laaat thla nuch activity §elng on but thara aay hava baan mora. Kaatan 
(1964), ona of tha raaaarchara for thla atudy, haa dona an in-d.pth 
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study of all these behaviors and their interrelationships. 

These behaviors fall into two categories i 1) active writing 
behaviors, and 2) supportive writing behaviors. The first category 
includes behaviors that occur while a writer is actively engaged in 
composing. This category includes Cin order of frequency ) : revision, 
subvocallaation, stop and think, resource use, and rereading. These 
kinds of behaviors sees to be closely related to actual tent production 
in that they typically occur while the writer has pen or pencil in 
hand. They involve the production of written language on paper* 
reading it, changing it or thinking about it* 

The second category, supportive writing behaviors* are those 
behaviors that sees to represent a different level of engagement in the 
composing process % the pen or pencil is not generally in hand, although 
the sore global* overall process of writing is in moat esses still in 
operation. This includes Interruptions, related talk, drawing* and 
teacher involvement, Although these behaviors at times signal off -task 
behavior, in most cases they sre related to the overall composing 
process. Since these behaviors rarely occur in isolation from each 
other* examples of their influences will be best seen ss part of the 
ongoing act of writing examples of which will be presented later, 

Active Writing Behaviors 

The actual writing of a tent is seldom uniform or continuous. 
Instead, writers subvocsllze* reread, revise, stop to think and also 
make use of a variety of resources. 

The process of REVISION during first draft writing has been cited 
by many writing researchers aa significant in the development of 
writers (Graves* 1983; Beach* 1976) . Ue use the term revision to refer 
to any change that the writer makes to the text* whether it is for 
orthographic, syntactic, semantic or pragmatic purposes, 

Although all the subjects were observed asking revisions 
throughout the study, revisions increased by 39* from the first to the 
second year, Writers varied in the frequency or consistency with which 
they revised, A number of variables were examined to see if they had 
an effect on the amount of revision. Genre* length of compositions* 
whether sessions were video taped* and whether writing was assigned or 
open ended did not seem to sake a difference in the relative frequency 
of revisions, 

The subjects tended to revise* for the most part, on the local 
text level i that ia, they changed their handwriting and corrected their 
spelling and punctuation. Few revisions changed the overall content or 
direction of pieces. Subjects revised in different ways depending on 
what they seemed to value about writing and their overall model of the 
writing process*:' 

Anna provides many examples of this complexity, Early in the two 
year study she shows that she knows how to revise, She rereads her 
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writing mm aha writes, lnaerta omitted punctuation, and check* various 
resources around the room for the information aha needs to 
conventionalize some of her invented spellings. She erases iettera aha 
thinks aha hsa formed inappropriately. However, if she gets very 
Involved in her writing, aha pauses only rarely, for very ahort 
tegmenta of ties - leas than five seconds. She aay occasionally ask 
for or look around for a spelling word, but if aha writes it down she 
does not step to revise if she thinks it is wrong . 

During her interviews she shows that she knows the importance of 
spelling whan she says it la important "'cause you get to know words 
when you write them 1 * and "so you can reed what the atory says. 1 * She is 
even consciously aware of more sophisticated aspects of revision when 
she shares what she needs to do when her writing isn't good! "When it- a 
boring you want to trade things around so it'd be kind of exciting 1 *. 

When she does revise, however, it is usually at the word level in 
order to: correct spelling, "make it neater," include words left out, 
or delete an inappropriate word or phrase. In one of Anna' a stories at 
the end of the second year of the study the word BOUGHT was spelled 
BOOTH . Mark, working serosa the table from Anna, read her story after 
it was finished and actually went to the trouble of looking up the word 
in the dictionary for her since they both knew it was misspelled but 
neither knew how to correct it* Anna decided not to change it. She 
said to Mark, "Thie time it doesn't matter," 

Revision by our subjects was Influenced by the nature and extent 
of writing inatruction, sense of audience and purpose for writing, and 
the evaluation of writing in a particular claaaroom. 

During the study, all of the subject a SUBVGCALIZED at least soma 
of the time, Subvocallzation refers to the rehearsing, spelling out, 
or sounding out of portions of the text during the act of writing . It 
may be audible or not, it can include whispering or mouth 

movements. Graves C10S2> is one of the few researchers who discuss the 
possible algniflcance of aubvocallzation on the evolution of text. 
Although all the subjects eubvocalized to some degree, some were 
extensive subvocalizera while others aubvocalized very little. Most of 
the writers had writing episodes where no aubvocallzation was obaerved 
in both years of the study. Writing episodes where more 
subvocallzation was observed did not seem to fit any common patterna. 

Examination of some videotaped sessions suggests that 
aubvocallzation is probably more extensive than can easily be captured 
through observation. Students would sometimes work closely at their 
writing with heads til This made it difficult for anyone 

positioned next to them to see any mouth movements. Therefore, the 
quantity of aubvocallzation should be viewed es minimal rather than aa 
a complete representation of the extent of aubvocallzation. 

All writers STOP AND THINK while writing. There are many reason, 
and circumstances that influence when and why writers pause and appear 
to be thinking about their writing. Interview data ahowed that some of 
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our writers were wondering what cl ^tent they should write next, while 
others were thinking about which word to use next and where to find it* 
spelling. Mot all peuses, of course, were related to the students' 
thinking about their writing. 

RE-READING can be silent or oral and refers to subject-initiated 
reading of any portion of the composition at any time prior to the end 
of the writing episode. In both Years I and II, all subjects were 
observed rereading while they were writing, which supports the 
conclusions of Graves and Murray (1981, p. 114) about the importance of 
rereading during writing* Although most subjects showed an increase in 
the incidence of observed rereading* in Year II, its frequency fro* 
story to story follows a variable pattern rather than showing steady 
increases. 

A number of aspects of rereading need to be studied further. At 
what points in the text do subjects reread? Is rereading related to 
the process of self -monitoring and self -correcting? Perl (1980, pp. 
365-366) suggests that rereading say occur because of the author's 
sense of lack of clarity during the process of writing. This is 
similar to the strategy of self -correcting in the reading process 
(Goodman and Goodman, 1978). How does revision fit into this notion of 
•*Af -monitoring of the writing process? Is there a relationship 
between rereading during writing and regressions during thm process of 
reading? It seems as though the classroom environment, teacher 
assignments, and sense of audience all contribute to a writer's 
rereading strategies. 

A very important behavior that accompanies writing is the use of 
RESOURCES- its significance is discussed by Calkin* (1981) and Hasten 
< 1984), Resource use is the solicitation by the writer of all kinds of 
knowledge related to the composition. Some resources are physical, 
such es dictionaries, pictures, bulletin boards or writing folders, 
while other resources are human, like asking someone how to spell a 
word or where to end a sentence. Our subjects used all of these. 

Resource use reflects the writer * s awareneaa of how the literacy 
community can be supportive to the production of text. It is 
influenced by the organization of the classroom, how mobile the 
children are allowed to be, end the acceaslblity of materials. This 
is particularly evident when comparing resource use in the two 
different classrooms of Vear II. The children in the pre -fourth grade 
classroom, where resource use was encouraged, showed a 133* Increase in 
frequency of resource use as compared to; Year I (from 3.1 to 7,3 per 
hundred words) - The subjects who went on to the regular fourth grade, 
where mobility and resource use were not encouraged, showed a 45* 
decline in it a frequency (from 3.3 to 1.6 per hundred words) . 

The type of writing assignment did not affect resource use. Some 
subjects tended to be more extensive users of resources than others. 
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Supportive Writing Behaviors 



Bomm behaviors that are obaerved during the composing procasa tend 
to occur whan tha writer is not activaly producing text* that is, whan 
tha panel 1 ia not in tha writer's hand, Yet these behsviora are 
important aapacta of composing. 

For example, writers frequently talk during their writing 
episodes, If abb 3 acta apoke during writing but this talk was not 
related to their writing, it was coded aa an INTERRUPTION . 
Interruptiona were defined aa overt verbal or non-verbal interactions 
or eetions, whether solicited by tha subject or by aoae other stimulus. 
For example, a student saying "It's time to clean up," or talking about 
a movie unrelated to the writing are utterances that are interruptions. 

They are not directly related to the fact that a subject is writing, 
and could happen at any time. Soae interruptiona do not include any 
oral language, such aa whan subject* are distracted by someone entering 
the room, the school ball ringing, or a kick fro« a classmate, 



Some interruptions represent a form of off-task behavior: when 
subjects talk about what's for lunch, discuss a movie they saw on 
television, grab a neighbor's pencil, or borrow a better eraser. There 
are times, however, when the offhand remark about a movie or the action 
of the grabbed pencil do become part of a subject's writing process. 
On a number of occaaiona our young writers stop to listen to a 
conversation of nearby students and in the course of listening get new 
ideas which they incorporate into their writing, A number of 
interruptions occur when subjects stop writing their own composition to 
read the composition of other classmates, or listen to them reading 
their stories aloud, These interactions contribute to writers' concern 
for audience. In addition, sometimes a writer interrupts his or her 
own writing in • order to serve as a resource for another writer; for 
instance, to help in spelling a word, supply a pencil, or respond to an 
idea. ' 

At other times, interruptions are an avoidance of the writing 
task. For example, on one occasion in Year I, Dana spends 25 minutes 
flipping through reference books looking at pictures, with no apparent 
intention of using those books for resources, In this case both 
interruption and resource use combine to keep Dens from his assigned 
teak of writing a story about the Arizona state seal. Dana is confused 
about the assignment and delays beginning it aa long as possible, Dans 
knows that since he looks busy and involved, his lack of writing will 
probably go unnoticed. (However, Ka a ten found that at least 80* of all 
behaviora involving talk (revision, subvocsiization, interruption, 
resource use, related talk and rereading) were directly related to the 
writing the children were involved in.) 

Interruptions say be more or less disruptive of the overall 
process of composing, depending on the nature of the interruption. 
Also, interruptions often occur in conjunction with other behaviors, 
and seam to be related to the other behaviors. For example, an 
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unsolicited interruption like c ioudcpeakiir announcement sometimes 
caused writers to have to reread sue portion of their tents in order 
to reauie writing, That rereading process sight in turn lead to a 
revision in the text, 

Some occasions of student talk are directly related to the 
writing. For example, "I don't know what to write, 11 "What should I 
write next?", and "There, I's done," are ail utterances thst occur 
because writing is taking place, This language was coded as RELATED 
TALK, Related talk was defined as comments or conversation other than 
resource use that la somehow related to the fact that the subject ia 
engaged in writing. 

Every subject was observed engaged in related talk in both years 
but no subject was observed to be engaged in related talk In every 
single writing episode, lose subjects had sore observed incidences of 
related talk and tended to talk sore consistently, There are sore 
Incidences of related talk in Year II than In Year I , partly because 
the researchers took an increasingly active role in interacting with 
students about their writing aa the study went en, This category 
provides a good deal of information about the supportive role of peers 
as well as of the adult members of the literacy community in the 
classroom, 

Drawing would occasionally accompany the writing process, but 
general ly occurred only when it was part of the assignment rather than 
because a student chose spontaneously to draw, Often the students were 
expected to complete any artwork before actual writing began. Drawing 
was used in a number of different ways. In Ms, Caldwell's class (Year 
II>, students were often assigned to draw a picture and then write a 
story about the picture or write to describe the picture that they 
drew. In Ma, Pagett'a classroom (Year II>, students were asked to 
interpret scribble line patterns by first making them into a picture 
and then using their drawing to create a story. 

Although drawing was not used much by the subjects in this study, 
we do not minimize its significance to the writing process. In other 
classroom settings where illustration is encouraged as part of 
composition, drawing plays a more important role in the process 
(Siegel, 19d4) . 

Teacher involvement relating directly to the child's composition 
seldom occurred. When a teacher and student interacted* it usually was 
coded aa an interruption or a resource use. In other types of 
classrooms where ongoing conferencing is an Integral aspect of the 
classroom procedure this category would be more useful than it was for 
this study. Any conferencing that went on in these settings did not 
generally occur during the first draft stage that we observed. 

The numbers and interrelationships of observable behaviors thst 
occur during writing show the complexity of the writing process. They 
also provide evidence of ways in which authors make uae of the 
linguistic system as they create meaning through written language. 
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CHAPTER III 
USING LINGUISTIC SYSTEMS 



Since writing la a language proeeaa, whenever it goea on the 
writer UMI linguistic lyatui aa the framework in which meaning is 
axpreaaed. An overview of what we learned about these children'© use 
of aptax and of orthography (spelling and punctuation) suggests that 
they use their knowledge about language in complex and sophisticated 
ways. 

Syntax 



From the detailed analysis of these students' syntax/ we are able 
to sake and Illustrate several statements about their use of the 
ayntactle ayatea. (Goodman, 1984, pp. IV-27 ff.) 

1- These O'Odhaa students show English syntactic development 
coaparabie to that of other populations. 

The subjects produced 221S T-units over the two year period. 
Table II showa clause per T^unit end word per T-unit statistics for 
our subjects < 1,0, grade i and 1,0, grade 4 > and compares their results 
with statistics from four other studies (MHz, ifS3* 0' Don nail, 
Griffin, end Morris* 1967 j Hunt, 19M, 1970* Word reported in Mil^ 
1983), 

Table II - T-unit Development t Five Research Studies 

T-unit Development: Five Research Studies 
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For our study, we used only the data from the six subjects who 
were in both years of the «tudy, so that the comparison represents the 
same children across tire. The average number of clauses par T-unit 
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for •ach aubjact rangaafroa 1-16 to 1,73 with a aaan of 1,4 in Year I. 
This nun ia higher than Hunt's aaan of 1.3 far hia grade four 
aubjekcta* In Yaar II P our aubjecta clauaaa par T-unit range from 1,28 
to 1.58 with a aaan of 1,43, Thla la aoaawhat hlghar than Hunt # a grada 
4 aubjecta and aiallar to hia grada 8 aubjecta. Clauaaa par T-unit do 
not change much atatiaticaliy acroaa tiaa aa the aaana batwaan Hunt 'a 
fourth and aighth gradara ahow. However, thaaa reaulta Indicate that 
our aubjecta are producing a alight ly higher aaan nuabar of clauaaa par 
T-unit than othar fourth gradara in othar atudiaa. 

Our third gradara hava slightly lower worda par T-unit than do 
O'Donnsll fa third gradara or Hunt* a fourth gradara, However, in bath 
yaara we do hava individual aubjecta who produca aora worda par T-unit 
than either O'Donneil'a or Hunt* a aubjecta* aaana, Tha aaan for our 
atudanta ia hlghar than that of Ward's aacond gradara. Our aubjecta 
produca 0,4 aora worda par T-unit In fourth grada than in third grada. 
Viewing tha Mils, Ward and O'Donnell, Griffin, and Norrla atudiaa, 
thara la a daf Inlte developmental trend atatiatieally froa grada to 
grada, Ona problaa in thia coapariaon la tha variaty of writing taaka 
uaad by tha auhjacta in tha diffesrant atudiaa. Only aora in-dapth 
analyala can account for tha development and diffarancaa reflected in 
tha atatlatica, However, thara ia no evidence* here that tha writing of 
our aubjecta laga behind that of children froa other cult urea in any 
important way, 

Va teated tha clauaa par T-unit and word par T-unit data of tha 
alx aubjecta ovar two yaara for algnlf Icance. Tha growth in clauaaa 
par T-unit waa algnlf leant at tha ,01 1 aval while worda far T-unit 
growth wee algnlf leant beyond tha .0001 laval . 

2m Thaaa atudanta uaad primarily declarative, non-dialogue 
eentencaa, but wara capable of uaing other sentence typea aa well. 

Table III ahowa a breakdown of T-unit typea. 

Table III 
T-unit Typea: Yaara I and II 







Tear 


I 


Year 


II 


Taxta 




176 




102 




Total T-Unita 




1236 




982 




Declarative 




1202 


97.2* 


923 


95.2* 


Interrogative 




29 


2.3 


M 


4,0 


Exclamatory 




1 


0.1 


2 


0,2 


Imperative 




4 


0.3 


16 


1-6 














Dialogue 




84 


6.8* 


64 


8.6% 


Mon -Dialogue 




1152 


93,2 


698 


91.5 



Moat of tha T-unita produced by the aubjecta were declarative 
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•tat •■•nt*, but the subjects also produced exclamations, imperative*, 
and intarrogetives. In the first year of the *tudy f 97,2% of all the 
T-unita product were declaratives, while in the second year only 95.2* 
Interrogetives, explanation* and imperatives are all used 
infrequently, representing about 4* of ell T-unite, but they all 
increased in use free the first to the second year. Dialogue la also 
used to a greater extent in Year II than in Year I . 

3. These students used a variety of clause types. 

As shewn in Table IV, about 72* of clauses used by the subject* 
were sain (independent) clau«e«; the remainder were conjoined, nominal, 
and adverbial ones, suggesting that the subjects are able to create a 
variety of sentence structures. They are not limited to choppy, 
single-clause T-units but are able to produce the more complex 
sentence* associated with subordinate clauses. 

Table IV 







Clause Types I 


Years 


I and II 




Mo. 


Year 1* 


No. 


Year 11% 


Main 


1236 


71.4* 


1015 


71.8* 


Conjoined 


lis 


t.2 


103 


7.3 


Adverbial 


163 


9.4 


iio 


11.3 


Nominal 


174 


10.0 


136 


9-6 


Total 


1732 




1579 





4. These students showed few problems in using syntax 
appropriately. 



As part of the analysis, we flagged syntactic and cohesion 
problems of various type*. 

COHESION problems in most cases involve pronoun referents. 
Examples include: 

Pronoun referent - HE SHOT AT HIM AND Hi DIED. CNot clear who 

each HE refers to.) 
Semantic incongruity - I STAYED WITH MY FRIEND NAY. (In a story 

about latum with no previous introduction of May.) 
Picture referent - THE GREEN FIELD STANDS FOR . , . (Referent is 

not within the story but in the picture which the student is 

writing about.) 

SYNTACTIC problems are those involving lack of control of various 
syntactic constructions. Example* include: 

lack of subject/verb agreement . , 

inappropriate use of prepositions - SOMETHING CANE DOWN OF THE SKY 
inappropriate pronoun form - HE for HIM 
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MULTIPLE problems are those which involved both syntax and 
cohwion. 



COMPLEXITIES vtra coded whtntvir something sounded unusual to tha 
reaearchars but did not fit in tha othar categories. Exaaplea include: 

oral language forms used in written language - OUR CLASS WAS 

SCARED, REAL SCARED, 
uncoeaon uaagea — IT WAS 50 OR 40 FEET TALL. 

Hone of these probleas occurred often, and all (except for a 
slight increase in cohesion probleas) decreased froa Year I to Year II. 

Table V 
Problem Types and Frequency 







Year I 




Year II 






Number per 




Number per 




Number 


100 words 


Muaber 


100 words 












Cohesion 


21 


.23 


21 


.2a 


Syntax 


IIS 


1.32 


73 


.98 


Multiple 


10 


-11 


1 


.01 


Complexity 


71 


.61 


33 


.44 














218 


2.49 


128 


1.71 



Year I -■ 10 subjects C8761 words) 
Year II* 6 subjects (7483 words) 

From tha analysis of syntactic use and the development of syntax 
in our subjects, we suggest the following conclusions: 

The subjects are writers of English. All the structures they use 
are part of English syntax. They use ell the major syntactic patterns 
of English, ss wall as many patterns that ere less frequent. They 
basically control thaaa patterns froa the beginning of third grade. 
Over the two year period th^ir sentences tend to become longer and more 
complex and they use a larger percetege of dependent clauses. These 
results are cumulative for all stories and for all subjects combined, 



even though there is wide variation 
chlld-by-child basis. 

Orthography 



on a story-by-atory or 



The students' use of orthography was examined through analysis of 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization and letter formation. 
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Spelling 



Cumulative Data 



Our subjects used 17,026 word* in 278 stories over the two-year 
period of the study, Of th@ii word*, 14,57B, or 65.6^ were spelled 
conventionally. The date base therefore include* 2,443 invented 
spellings <14, 4* of the word*). Comparison* between Year* I and II will 
be aade primarily on the baai* of the *ln children for who* we have two 
tears of data. 

Between year* I and II, all of the children except for Elaine 
showed an increase in percentage of conventional spelling* <In 
Elaine's case, this say be related to a decision on her part to put 
lea* emphasis on trying to spell correctly,) For the six children as a 
whole, conventional spelling represented 84. 6* of all words in Year I 
and 67.6* in Year II. The increase, though small, is significant beyond 
the pOOOI level. 

High and Low Frequency Word* 

There are 1,179 different words used over the two-year period, 
The 26 words of highest frequency sake up only 2*2* of the different 
words used, but are u*ed 9,475 times and thu* sake up 43.9$ of the 
total number of words used. These 26 words are spelled conventional ly 
97,5* of the time over both years, and thi* level of control was 
similar during both years, C In Year I, the 25 moat frequent word* were 
spelled conventionally 96,9* of the timer in Year II, the percentage 
for that year/* 25 mont frequent word* was 97, 3H S ) This suggest* that 
these children entered third grade already controlling the spelling of 
the most common word* in their written language, 
w r ....... •- ■ .. •;- -- j**, • •■ 7-%;.; '.. ; ; . i# ..v." ~ ■ 

In contrast, of the 6ft words used only once over the two-year 
period (which make up 5o,7* of the different words used but only 4.1* 
of the total words), there are 310 invented apelling*, or 44.dx» 
Another way of stating this la that 310 in vented spellings, (13* of the 
total) occured on 4* of word* used, while only 185 invented spellings 
Cor 7.6* of the total) occurred on word* making up 43. 9* of all text. 
The very low-frequency words were 16 time* as likely to have invented 
spelling* as the high-frequency ones. 

These results are, of course, not unexpected. It makes sense thst 
children are more likely to know how to spell words that they use more 
frequently and that they won't know how to spell words that they 
hav * n '; t u ** d before. If childen are continuing to grow as writers and 
•*Plor« new topics using new vocabulary, they will continue to have 
a certain percentage of invented spellings, A child who always spells 
perfectly is likely to be a child who is not using new word* or taking 
very many risk*, 
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Table VI shows the 26 words which wars used 100 ©r mors times 
during the two years of the study, the nusbar of times each was spelled 
conventionally or Invented and ths percent of conventionality for each * 

Table VI 

High Fraquaney Words I Years I and II 







f^Afttf Aft — 




Parcant 






tional 






the 


1 , 227 


X * Aw 


** 




and 


686 


679 


f 


Q A QA 


I 


534 




w 


iWW ■ vw 


to 


581 


581 




QQ OO 
?s « 9£ 


a 


479 






3^ ■ / 


was 


473 






|| ^7 

3 3 ■ 


ha 


311 






??#^o 


want 


AW / 


2dA 


1 O 


A A 


we 






A 
M 


4 Art Art 


it 










in 


211 


211 


0 


100.00 


ona 


iff 


197 


2 


98. ft 


than 




loo 






day 


192 


191 


1 


ff -48 


thay 


ISO 


163 


17 


90,56 


is 


149 


148 


1 


99.33 


said 


149 


110 


39 


73,83 


got 


147 


136 


11 


92*52 




147 


147 


0 


100.00 


whan 


125 


116 


9 


92.30 


his 


123 


113 


10 


91.87 


of 


119 


111 


8 


93.28 


on 


IIS 


114 


2 


93.28 


aha 


110 


109 


1 


ff ,03 


thara 


108 


91 


17 


84.26 


but 


100 


91 


9 


91.00 


Total 


7475 


7268 


185 


97-50 



Patterns in Invantad Spell ing 



The 2/443 Invantad spellings produced by tha children during the 
two years of the study are a rich data base for exploring children's 
use of linguistic systems in using the orthography of English, A 
detailed analysis of ail the invented spellings will be the subject of 
further work with this data baaa (Wilde* forthcoming). For the purposes 
of this report, several patterns of development that have emerged from 
the data will be described and exemplified, It should be noted that 
exampiea are given to illustrate a particular feature but not to 
suggest that any single invented spelling has a single cause. Invented 
spellings are the result of many linguistic systems interacting at 
once. . 
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Initial Litters 



Part of learning how to spell involves learning about the 
relationship* between phonological patterns and orthographic patterns; 
that la, how different sound sequences are spelled. Looking at how 
successful children are at spelling the initial sounds of words gives a 
sense of how such control they have of this aspect of spelling, since 
the beginning letter of a word is most likely to have a relatively 
clear-cut relationship to the corresponding phoneme. Out of the 17,026 
words written by our subjects, only 153, or 0.8*, did not begin with 
the correct initial letter. In Year I, there were 97 such cases, or 
1.1* of all words written that year, while in Year II they had dropped 
to 56, or 0.7* of all words. Seventy-eight of the 153 spellings (51.0*) 
occurred on words beginning with vowels, although only 24* of all words 
used began with vowels . This reflects the fact that consonant phonemes 
are such sore regular in their spelling than are vowel phonemes. This 
data shows that these third- and fourth-graders clearly control initial 
letter spelling almost perfectly. Looking at a few examples 
illustrates that even when they don't spell initial letters 
conventionally, they/ are often making plausible rather than random 
decisions about what letter to use first. (In these and other 
examples, invented spellings are listed first) 

olmost /almost geet/juat 
roms/arms nlfe/knlfe 
pring/brlng know/no 
who/how 

The beginning vowel sound in ALMOST is usually spelled with an A before 
L, but is closer in most American dialects to the sound usually 
represented by 0 in words such as log and loss. The R at the beginning 
of ARMS may be representing the name erf the letter rather than just the 
the consonant phoneme it usually stands for <cf. Read, 1975). P (in 
PRING) is related both phonetically and graphically to B. WHO begins 
with the same phonemes as HOW, contains the same letters, has a related 
meaning, and both often occur in Initial sentence positions and as 
question markers. When G occurs before E (GEST), it is pronounced the 
same as J. In MIFE and KNOW, a silent letter is being dropped or 
added, each word following the pattern the other one should have. (KNOW 
is slso, of course, a homophone, of "no. M ) 

Reversals 

Our data includes several invented spellings where the order of 
two or more letters is changed. These reversals may be one element of 
invented spellings that differ from the conventional ones in other ways 
as well, but often they are the only invented feature of a spelling: 

beesbail/baaebail slad/said 
frineds/fr lends upno/upon V 

It seems that in these cases the child has a good sense of the letters 
in a word but did not fully control the serial order. 
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Consonants and Long Vowel* 



Two kinds of orthographic patterns that ore less fully control led 
by third and fourth graders are consonant gemination (doubling) end 
long vowel spelling. In both cases, the pattern Is a complex one that 
must be learned gradually through experience with reading and writing. 
There is no simple rule that tells when a consonant should be doubled 
or how a particular long vowel should be spelled. The children have 
invented spellings that go in both directions. They sometimes use a 
single consonant or vowel where two are needed! 

ataeked/attacked dreeing /dreaming 

hamer/hammer mett/aeat 
prety /pretty rel/real 

They also, although less frequently , do the reverse i 

hiss/his aowe/ao 
Rett/meat truy/try 
untlll/until 

Morphemic Affixes 

Another important area of orthographic development at this age is 
the spelling of morphemic affixes like ED and ING. The child must 
learn to abstract these common morphemic elements from words where 
their representation differs phonological lyp and then learn the 
orthographic patterns for attaching these affixes to words, In our 
subjects, we see invented spellings of various types related to these 
affixes: 



Phonetic Spellings 

busnt/bounced 
cal ld/called 
opend /opened 

Limited contol of orthographic patterns for adding affixes: 

caryed/carried freezeing/freezing 
chaselng/chasing hoped /hopped 

Overgeneralising affixes to words that don't have them: 

playing/plain 
roned/round sled/said 

Reel Words 

Another important pattern of Invented spellings that we observed 
frequently in our subjects was the use of one reel word for another. 
Third* and fourth-graders have a considerable end increasing vocabulary 
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of word* whoee spelling they control; when one word la substituted for 
another it My be either an attempt to have a ape! ling that looks like 
a real word or a writing aiaeue (intending one word while writing 
another). In the caae of hoaophonas/ there Is* of course, likely to be 
a phonetic influence as wall: 

herd/heard prlea/prlze 

no/know to/ too (this occurs 35 tiaea) 

aaid/aade 

But even more of these spellings involve words that are similar 
phonetically but not identical I 

bake/back quite/quit 
cake/chaee turk/truek 
pound/pond 

Punctuation-related 

The subjects also have invented spellings where they use or fail 
to use punctuation features like apostrophes, spaces, and hyphens/ 
Writing a single word (usually a compound) as two words and vice 
versa is a related pattern. Enaapies include i 

alot/s lot bu't/but 
a nother/another cant/can't 
bird's/birds cup-cakes/cupcakes 

Punctuation 

Our subjects had 2,894 punctuation opportunities (i.e. places 
where they either used punctuation or should have) over the two-year 
period. In 1,467 of those inatancea, or 50.7*, puunctuation waa used 
conventionally. Our subjects thus control punctuation to a far leaser 
extent than they do spelling. 

All 6 subjects who were pert of the study for two years showed an 
increaae in percentage of conventional punctuation froa Year I to Year 
II. Across all six children, conventional punctuation increased froa 
42.7* in Year I to 57.5* in Year II. The significance of the increaae 
waa found to be well beyond the .0001 level. 

The primary reason that percentage of conventional punctuation 
LnQwmmmm^ froa Year I to Year II was that oaiasiona decreased 
draaatlcally, as shown in Table VII. 
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Table VII 

Punctuation Categories: Ynra I and II (Six Subjects) 

Conventional Omitted Inserted Substituted Total 

Year I 450 520 55 28 l,05i 

42.716 49.4* 5.2* 2.7* 

Year II 783 473 66 33 1,361 

57.5* 35.2* 4. a* 2.4* 

In Year I, punctuation was oaitted nearly half the time, while in Year 
II omissions dropped to a bit more than a third of the total, The 
table also shove the numbers and percentages of punctuation narka 
inserted in inappropriate places and those that were substituted 
inappropriately such as a period for a question mark, Insertions and 
substitutions were never numerous to begin with. Although they did 
diminish, they did not affect the overall percentages very such. 

There were opportunities for use of 7 different types of 
punctuation marks during the two-year period. Their patterns of use 
are presented in Table VIII, arranged in order of frequency. 

Table VIII 

Punctuation Types; Opportunities in Years 1 and II <6 subjects) 





Year 


I 


Year 


II 




Mo. 


* 


Mo. 


* 


Period 


781 


72.2* 


936 


67.1* 


Coses 


125 


11.6* 


217 


15,6* 


Quotation Mark 


137 


12.7* 


184 


13.2* 


Question Mark 


26 


2.4* 


43 


3,1* 


Exclamation Mark 


5 


0.5* 


11 


0,8* 


Colon 


3 


0.3* 


3 


0,2* 


Semicolon 


4 


0,4* 


0 


0,0* 



No, * number of opportunities 
* » percent of total 

(The totals of all punctuation types add up to more then the 
totals in Table VII above since substitutions are counted under both 
the expected end observed punctuation type, e.g. as both a period and a 
comma opportunity, > 1 

In both years, periods made up more than two-thirds of all 
punctuation opportunities, but in Year II the subjects were using an 
increasing number of text structures which required punctuation other 
then periods. They else showed increasing control over most types of 
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punctuation, «• Table IX indict..: 



Table IX 

Conventional Punctuation: Year a I and II <3i* aubjacta} 



Yaar I y Mr II 



71,4i* 
23. 5* 
18.5* 
55. ax 
54.6* 
ON 
OX 

Four of the five punctuation typaa uaad aeat frequently lncraaaad 
in conventionality of uaa free Year I to Year II, Since perieda 
accountad for marly 70* of ail punctuation epportunitiaa, tha overall 
lncraaaa in eenvantionality waa largely due to incraaaing control of 
perieda. The only punctuation typa that want down in eenvantionality 
waa tha exclaaet ion point, which ia perhapa nere epan to intarpretetien 
in ita uaa than aeae of the other.. 

It ahould be noted that the Incraaaing control of punctuation 
Indicated by our data took place largely in tha abaanca of formal 
inatruotien in ita uaa. However, all teachera diaeuaaed punctuation aa 
^•eeaaary, with individual, in eonfereneen or with the whole elaaa. 
Punctuation ia clearly an important area of growth in the third and 
fourth grade for thaae aubject.. 

Capitalization 

Our 6 caae atudy .ubjecta had a total of 600 capitalization 
probleaa, or 10.05 per hundred word., during Yaar I. Thia want down to 
455, or 6.06 per hundred werda, during Year II. CTha two-year total 
for all 10 aubjeeta la 1,321, or 7.76 per hundred worda.) The 6 
aub jecta , therefore , went f ron having approx iaatel y one capital izat ion 
problem every 10 worda to having only one every 17 worda. Although the 
6 eubjecta varied quite a bit, they all ahowad a decreaaa in number of 
capitalization .probleaa. 

In Year I, 396, or 66.3* of the total, repreaent failure to 
capitalize latter, that required capitalization, while the remainder 
are inappropriate capitalization.. In Year II, 371, or 61.5*. 
repreaent failure to capitalize. Much of the decreaaa in 
capitalization probleaa waa due to fewer oeeureneea of inappropriate 
capitalization <froa 3.4 to 1.1 occaaiona per hundred worda). 

Capitalization probleaa are often a reauit of failing to either 
punctuate or capitalize at aentence boundarlea but alae include failure 
to capitalize atory titlea and proper nouna, aa wall aa many 



Period 


52, m 


Coaaa 


IS. ox 


Quotation Bark 




Quaation mark 


U.5* 


Exclamation mark 


80.0* 


Colon 


on 


Saaicolon 


OH 



Paga SO 



idiosyncratic capitalization* of nouna and other words* 



Letter Formation 

Letter formation problems are minimal for all subject** Thus 
were 60,624 letters produced , with 200 letter formation problems (0,3% 
of all letters) over the two year period* All but two of the problems 
can be categorized am being of two major types: cursive formation of 
specific letters end reversals of specific letters. Fifty-nine of the 
problems involve reversal of lower-case manuscript B end D| the letters 
causing most cursive problems were lower-case M and U. 

These results and further analysis which was conducted on the date 
suggest some conclusions concerning reversals. Reversal problems are 
extremely infrequent* None of the reversal problma occurs 
consistently over time; that is, no subject reverses all reversible 
letters nor does any one subject reverse any one letter on ail 
occasions* The percentage of reversals in this data is even smaller 
than data reported in other literature (Frith, 1971) . Most research on 
reversals has been done on reading end writing or copying of individual 
forms* letters, or words out of the content of text. The smaller 
number of reversals produced by our subjects and reported (for 
reading) in miscue analysis research (Goodman and Goodman, 1978) may be 
due to the context of the letter within a written text, strongly 
suggesting thst context has an influence on the production of 
reversals* i.e., that letter orientation is more predictable in 
context. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE CREATION OF MEANING 



The crMtion of Mining by young writer* involve* complex 
inter act lone of intention, content, end fore* Looking in depth et four 
of the children in the study - Gordon , Anne , Vincent, end Elaine - will 
illustrate the veriety of processes that go on as writer* make 
decialons about content end fore. 

Involvement end Belief Systems 



Any writing episode reflects the level of involvement end 
ownership thet the euthor is experiencing at the time. Two 
descriptions of Anna at work show how involvement can range from 
minimal to intense* In Jenuary of the first year of the study, two 
pieces, THE STATE BIRD end THE STATE SEAL, were pert of a unit on the 
state of Arizona planned by Ma, Howard to emphasize research writing. 
Each student was required to do some reeding in reference materials 
about Arizone end to then write separate expository pieces ebout the 
state f leg, bird, seel, tree end flower. After reeding the material* 
the children were to write ebout one of the topics in their own words, 
and than illustrate their writing. 



Anne *m Text ■- January, Veer I 




If 




Hi il ill8 blicN » 

Ht t*ts Jnttctf and Mitd tttdi * 



Field notes from Anne's piece on the state bird indicate thet she 
is not investing much of herself in this piece: Anna copies quite * lot 
of information from the resource material rether then generating it 
herself . She spend* little tine on the piece end then separates 
herself totally from the editing process by taking the piece to He. 
Manual, the clessroom aide, to edit. While the correction* ere being 
mode she dance* eround swinging her ere*, totally uninvolved in the 
editing process. She then get* new peper end rewrites, incorporating 



the change* Ma- Manuel has made on the first draft. 



Field notea from another piece, on the state seal* again show 
Anna's leek of Involvement. When the writing center begins, Anna has 
already begun the piece and has completed the first sentence: She 
rereads that first sentence aloud end then says to the researcher, N l 
don't know what to write.- She talks to her seatmatea, wiggles around, 
plays with papers in her folder, and then reads the text from the 
reference material on the state seal. When ahe tries to read her 
finished piece aloud to the researcher, she has difficulty with many of 
the words that have been copied from the reference material a. 

Another piece, TUCSGH, written the nest year, is the longest and 
most sophisticated piece Anna wrote over the two years of the study. 
The day before she wrote the piece, two of the resesrchers who had 
worked on the writing project all year picked up Anne and the other 
children in the study and brought them to Tucson fo* an overnight 
visit. Anna could hardly wait to write her story. She sat down 
quickly, got her writing materials together end wrote this account of 
her adventure : 

Anna's Text - April, Year II 

Tucson 

One day I went to Focson to stay with some people * 

We went to tne Planetarium and then tQ the nuseym of Arizona * 

Then tie went to the ircidi * 

We hid lots of fun * 

after that we went to Hiss V nouse to put our clothes ana 

sleeping Hags away * 
Then we went to Hiss K-. nouse to nave tne eooKoys . 

M ■ and G a nd \i . . ana 0 ware swimminy already * 

After M was cooking the hot dogs • 

Then we ate . 

After that we had Ice ore am for dessert * 

Then fie and Hiss t and fc and k went to the Tucson Mall . 

We went on tne escalator and I ook ed at the records and clctnes 
and Hiss ¥ Bought herself sometnl ng • 

Then we went to tne ymc A to swim • 
Me stopped swimming at 9*QQ V 

Then we went back to Miss w house and had cereal witn oananas 

Then we watcned a little t*y* and then went to bed • 

In the morning we got ready and had cereal wl tn oananas ana sErawoerries 

and milk and donuts - 
We went to go pick yo those fl . f g * V $ u and .iiss* 

K . . . 

We met them at the University 
and then we came to school . 
The End 

Anna didn't Halt herself to easily spelled words, she kept all 
the events in their correct order, and she included details of what she 

to est. This composing activity was a delight to observe, She 
•topped only occasionally to confirm a deteil with the researcher. She 
was driven by her message and the need to communicate it with the 
others in her room. It seemed that telling about her trip was almost as 
such fun as being there, fun that was not daunted by necessary 
revisions and rereading*. In this case, Anna's involvement was high 
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beeauaa of her intareat in the topic, but involvement also appeared to 
be a reault of aocial and interactional f actora which were tangential 
to intareat in the writing itself , 

The influence of aocial and interactional f actora on personal 
involvement in writing la also auggeatad by Elaine's writing of a long 
atory about the rodeo early in the atudy. Thia atory is Elaine* a 
aecond longeat for the year U04 worda), However, the reaaarehar 
obaarved thet the length was related to Elaine's atteapta to interact 
with and laprasa tha researcher rather than to a particular intareat in 
the topic. The firat few tinea we worked with Elaine, we were using a 
varaion of the manual observation £ era where we numbered each word the 
child uaedj aha waa very aware of thia and waa thrilled whan her word 
count was high, particularly if it waa over 100. When the novelty of 
being observed had faded a little, her atory length dropped off to 
around 50 worda Boat days, which was Bore typical of her writing before 
the study began. 

Although involvement is only one factor affecting how a piece of 
writing eventually turns out and is not aiwaya directly reflected in a 
pises' a quality, in the long run a writer who la intereated in what he 
or aha la doing ia going to be more successful in creating aaaning, 
Elaine's growth as a writer during the first yeer of the study, which 
was characterised by a gradually inereaaing ownerahip of the process, 
aakea this point particularly clear. Early in the year her focus 
tended to be on meeting the teacher'a expectations and on aurface 
features like spelling. When she waa not particularly intereated in a 
topic, which waa often, ahe eeeaed to write just to fill up space and 
produced uninteresting, disjointed stories. Sometime around the 
tall-tale and legend unite that the elaaa did in February, this focus 
begen to shift, as evidenced both by Elaine'a greater involvement in 
her writing and in the sore coherent nature of her stories . although 
this change begen when she was working in genres that aha found 
lntereatlng, by the end of the year ahe waa able to take any topic and 
uae it aa a juaping-eff point for a highly par. on a 1 narrative; ahe had 
com t long way in taking control of ah aaaigned topic. 

The length of Elaine'a stories also reflected her involveaant and 
how ahe conceived of the writing process. As mentioned above, at tha 
beginning of the study she was very elicited about being obaarved and 
tried to pleese and impress the researchers by writing aa auch aa 
possible. As she got sore Involved in the creation of meaning, her 
stories got shorter since they involved acre thinking. Finally, 
te **** m th* •no" of the year , her increased confidence end control Bade 
it poaaible for her to concentrate enough to write auch more in the 
aaae length of time. 

Another influence on how aaaning la created ia the writer 'a belief 
ayatena about what the proeeaa la all about and how it works. Moat of 
the time, these young writers were not able to articulate very 
aophisticated notiona about hew the process works. To Gordon, writing 
is a fairly straightforward, ^ uncomplicated natter: "I juat ait there, 
and than I think and than I write it." Thia i a reflected in hie 



composing behavior; he navtr agoniztd ovtr what to write about but just 
plunged right An- f imilarly* Anna described what aha did but without a 
conscious sense ef how aha did it: 

Anna % First I look at the pictures on the board and aaa what I'm 
going to writ* about. Than I atart writing about that picture. 

Researcher i What do you do when you want to end it? 

Anna: I just put an ending , like put "The End" or something. 

Nothing in what aha said had anything to do with creating stories that 
aade aenaa, yet that is what was aoat important to Anna, 

These example* of how the children talked about the writing 
process suggest thst auch of their knowledge about that process may be 
unexamined: what they can do outstrip* what they can articulate* Some 
development la apparent over time* For instance* Gordon f in the second 
year of the study, showed that he was beginning to take a slightly 
broader perspective on each piece of writing* In October* he described 
the way he begins a story as* "Sometimes I always put 'one day'"; to 
end a story* M I put a period... and if I don't feel like writing any 
more I can just write 'the ending' 11 . By April he said that the first 
thing he does is to think of a title* and that the laat thing he does 
is to "reed it over and see if it makes sense*** These comments don't 
necessarily reflect a change in his actual behavior* but they do 
suggest thst he may have begun thinking of a story more hoi iatically 
end less asm linear string* 



Topic Choice end Development 



Cordon* in an interview* suggested that a writer's themes may be 
influenced by the scope of his or her world and interests. When asked 
if he'll write different kinds of stories when he's older Cin sixth 
grade) * he aaid he'll write about buildings and skyscrapers then* end 
that when he was in first grade he wrote about sheep and plants. When 
asked what he writes about currently* he replied "interesting stuff". 

The scope of the "interesting stuff" found in these children' a 
writings reflects the scope of their lives and culture, Bird (1984) 
has looked at such Information in these children's compositions in 
great depth, First of all* they sometimes wrote about topics that are 
specifically identifiable as being part of Papago culture, A rodeo and 
carnival are major annual events in the Papago community and many of 
the children wrote about them* as Gordon did in this atcry: 



Gordon's Text - November. Year II 



iaf vhyhrri^ , F 7 w^r 7 -fog 




One clay Nhen I was at the rodeo a man was riding i 
It his ■ big bull . 
Then the Bin fel I of r « 

Then the bull was trying to Kill the rider 

but the mn jumped on the fence as fait as he ecu I d 

Then the clotfns eiai out to chase the Dull away * 



by I I 



These stories sometimes described events the children had 
experienced directly; in other ceeee they drew on the oral narrative 
tradition of Papago culture, aa in Dana' a legend about the wolf end the 
eagle: 

Dene 'a Text - January, Year II 




4 / < j FiPifO Ligfndi * 

JW«^4i^4^ On* day my yrandfzther 

^ ^ lr w " about. .a. eagie * 

\ « The cagl € had a baby bird • 
(0 The baby Dird looked cute , 

The mother one day had to yg get 
j Hhift the mother returnd her baby 

* no) f hid taken her baby bird - 
^ AJ^. 'She 




tela ne i 1 eyeno 



isnii fooa 
t>ii gone » 



fof ntr baby 



find her 
baey ana t 



looked all oyer for ner Dird ana couldn't 
Then one day she found out that wolf had ntr 

to cook her baby • 
Before mo I f could cook her baby the eagle pooped out 
They had in argunent over the baby'oirb . 
Then they started fighting * 



O**^ $C/U*is ***** *bn the fight 
\ So tag I e got her 



baby and Nent , 
When they got hope they ate 5 fat »er«$ . 



Vincent* who usually was uninterested in classroom writing topics 
and wrote only with reluctance, had one of his test experiences with 
writing tfhtn hi had s chance to us* it to explore an aspect of his 
cultura that meant a great deal to hia. During February of tha sacond 
year of tha study P his class waa writing storias about tha South wast 
for an araa writing conference, Vincent, proud and aware of hia Papago 
culture, found something he cared to write about- For several weeks, 
his writing became deeply personal and even emotional. It was at this 
point, in several long dialogues with one of the raaearchara, that 
Vincent expressed his deep-felt desire to become a medicine man for hia 
tribe when he grew up P telling about visits to hia home by medicine 
sen. 

Field notes from the period when Vincent was writing this piece 
suggest how the process of meaning creation involves hot just knowing 
what you want to say but also deciding how to organise your thoughts 
into written form, Vincent had prepared for the assignment by talking 
with hia family and other tribal members. He started writing <WHiH I 
GROW UP I WANT TO BE A MEDICINE MAN) but than appeared a tuck. "I'm 
trying to think how to sake it into a story," Vincent said aloud. He 
changed *me letter and than ssid "I don't know what else to write." 
Thi? researcher suggested thet Vincent could write about some of the 
things that he had diacuaaed with hia mother. Vincent anawered, "But I 
don't know how to make it into the story , n and than decided to begin 
all over again. Another one of hia comments suggests sn interesting 
reiationahip between culture and audience. Since the piece was being 
written for a Young Authors' conference, the researcher brought up 
Vincent's intended audience. She auggeated that many people might not 
know about medicine sen, and that he could write to inform his 
audience. He replied, "But who wouldn't know about medicine men?," 
auggeating that hia concept of audience does not yet include a aenaa of 
those whoae cultural and knowledge base differ from his own. In the 
end, hia piece reflects both what he bed learned from others about 
becoming a medicine man and hia own feelings about it; the creation of 
meaning hare serves both expository and expressive purpoaea. 

Some day I would like to become a 
medicine man lust like some of my 
uncles ate, 1 wish I was one right 
now. But I have to know a lot of 
stuff before I can become a medieine 
man, I have to know how to sing in 
Papago and know how to talk to the 
ghosts ind know when they are coming 
and when they are here. Only if I 
knew how to become a medicine man 
The End, 
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Vincent's Text - February, Year II 




On* tight aasuae that for Papago childran to write about thair culture 
would seen primarily writing about legends, the desert, and ether 
tipictM of thilr Mstlve American culture. But their culture also 
includes Psc*Han» Peanuts, and Pink Floyd, all the elements of a sore 
general North American third and fourth-grade culture* It is only to 
the outsider that these two sets of influences are so separate? for 
children, their culture is for the moat part a seamless whole, 

These children therefore also have leaf as and ideas from popular 
culture in their mental storehouse, end write pieces reflecting and 
recoftbining th*s. Gordon's story about Pec -Man is one of many that 
were written by the children when the Pec-Man television program had 
}uat begun. 




Gordon's Tax t - October, Year II 



*&ih 4r pnrtr $*« -flu. j> f4 ^*L X} 



Pmgm 3d 




Pae Han Is fating the ghost • 
Baby Pag Han is helping Pag Han • 
The ghosts are laying # ** Help us • " 
Trie other ghost Is saying $ 11 I esn*t . " 
Hrs. Pac Han Is looking for Baby Pas Han • 
The sun is burning the tree - 
The tree is siring # *• Queh • M 

The ntMt day Pac Man teak Baby Pac Han fer a *a|k in tne p a m 
Then the ghosts *ere chasing Pac Han ana Basy Pae Han * 
iut Pas Han and Baby Pac Han ate the ghosts up . 



Young writiri alao ertati meaning out of tha claeerooe culture 
which aurrounda them, a culture which includea not only inatruction but 
children' a literature and other phyaical reaourcee, aa well as the 
other children in the claaarooa. When the students were writing on 
topics of their own choice » a atory idea thought up by one student 
would often be picked up by othera alttlng nearby and ocsealoneily by 
the whole claaarooa, ao that there wee sometimes a whole spate of 
stories about the deaert or E.T* Jf a wide variety of stimuli are 
available in the claaarooa , children will pick up on possible story 
elements and rework thee in their own way a, aa Gordon did with a Paul 
Bunyan Story* He decided he warn going to draw and write about Paul 
Bunyan being acared by a souse . this Paul Bunyan atory was different 
f roe the traditional onea; he's not a giant logger but a sen in jeane 
and a baseball shirt who gets scared by a souse* Gordon's teacher 
mentioned that the part about the souse say have cose from a story they 
read aa a class* but that the baaebell part was original. Gordon liked 
this story a lot, because of the humor of the hair flying up. 

Gordon's Text fi. Picture - February, Year II 




kJL 



^ f''^"™" ^'h fa 





C4m 



he forgot 



One day anen Paul Bunyan ass going to play oaseba I i 

comb his hair . 
Then Paul dunyan Kent back ino combed his hair , 
Then Paul dunyan went back to p I ay &a st ba I i * 

But when Paul Bunyan was talking to tne baseball field * he ta- 
a mouse , 

and Paul Bunyan's hair flex up In the air 

And Paul Bunyan ran noat 

and he never combed his hair • 



Another important source of what children decide to write about is 
their own idioayncracles and peraonal interests. Elaine, for i. net a nee. 
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of ten wrote stories where aha ended up in tha hoapitai. In a circus 
atery, aha was riding on an elephant, fail off, and want to th« 
hoapitai, A piaca about bicycia aafaty turnad into a atory of how aha 
craahed and had to go in tha hoapitai bacauae aha broke her lag and had 
"lota of ecratchea. too." in a third atory, aha and a friend wara 
driving to town, got tha aun in their ayaa, and eraahad; after tha 
peliea and aabulanca caaa they ended up in the uaual place. In real 
life Elaine la net particularly accident-prone, but craahaa and 
heapltaia are obvloualy on her Bind a lot. 

Gordon often choae to write about religioua theaaa; one day after 
being acolded on tha playground ha caaa in quite upaat and proceeded to 
do a vary aoaber atory and picture about jeaua dying on the cross. 
Anothar day, he created an unusual juxtapoaition of idaaa by writing 
■bout an avalanche in Bethlehea, with Jeaua aervlng aa a kind of 
auper hero, when aaked how he got the idea, he aaid that he had firat 
thought of just writing an avalanche atory but then got the idea of 
■■king it religioua: "I waa going to write a regular atory, and then I 
thought about Jeaua and Mary, and I juat writed 'an avalanche,*" and 
then I wrote it in Bethlehea." 

Bird U9S4) haa concluded that children* a personal exparieneea 
alaoat always find their way into their written texta. Two of Anna 'a 
eteriaa illuatrate thia. She wrote a atory in Deceaber of Year 1 baaed 
on an aaaigned topic, about a Chriataaa elf who gate hurt, is ruahed to 
the hoapitai, and ayatarioualy diea. Anna 'a aothar indicated that 
Anna'e grandfether bed been taken to the hoapitai and died about the 
aaaa tlae that Anne wrote this atory. In February, when the children 
were assigned the topic of fairy taiea, Anna wrote a atory about a 
queen who waa poiaoned when aoaething was added to her food. Anna aaid 
aha got the idea for her atory free an incident that aorning in the 
cafeteria when seas atudenta aurreptitieualy put aalt in ethara* food. 

It is important to realise that peraonal content in writing 
eaerges apontanaoualy; if atudenta are aaked to do an activity like 
journal-writing but not given the opportunity to develop their own 
purpoaea for doing it, it will be as eenatraining aa any other 
aaaignaant, aa Vincent deaonatrated when he waa told to write "a 
journsi entry." Jeurneia had net been used in the eiaaarooa ainee the 
beginning of the yser, and Vincent did net understand what the teacher 
wanted. He was up and down in his seat three or four tiaea getting the 
righV kind of paper, aharpening hia pencil, and aaking hia teacher a 
question, He finally ast down, eesaanting, "I don't knew what to write 
about. How do you write in a journal?" Then, half out of hia aaat, he 
used hia peneii to tap the aheuldar of the girl aitting next to hia, 
and repeated his queatlont "How do you write in a journal?" "i don't 
* now »" elassaate replied emphatically, wincing free the 

uncomfortable tap on her era. The researcher then euggeated to Vincent 
that tha journal can be about something that has happened in one* a life 
or something that is going to happen. Vincent made no reapenaa as he 
continued to squire and to change free a seated to a kneeling poae in 
Jf» ch *A* avery few aeeenda. Thia incident, which is full of 
fruatration, off-task behevior and vary little writing, involves a 
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student who la somewhat angry beceua* he doean # t understand the 
teacher* a expectation. 

Aaaignmenta 



In many claiirooia, aasignmenta are an important part of 
determining what children writ* about, The children in this atudy 
wrote both in raaponae to aaaignments and without them. Although 
Greves found in a previous atudy <it75> that unaaaigned pieces are 
longer and that "an environment that requires large amounts of assigned 
writing inhibits the range, content, and amount of writing done by 
children 91 <p. 21i) # we saw a sore complex pattern. In Ma, Howard 'a 
classroom, which included all the subject a during the first year of the 
study, most writing was at least partially assigned- the curriculum was 
structured around thematic units, with students usually chooaing topics 
from an assigned list of ideas, pictures, or story-starters. Her 
classroom therefore provided an extenalve picture of how children 
respond to assignments, An assignment definitely imposes constraints 
on a young writer, but in a way that la modified by the extent to which 
the writer accepts the constraints and the teacher insists on them. 
Over and over again, these children demonstrated how they ere the onea 
who choose (consciously or not) whether an assignment will be the major 
determiner of what a piece of writing will look like, merely a 
jumping-off point, or something in between, These choices were 
determined by differences between the students, including their 
proficiency as writers, their interest in pleasing their teacher, and 
their interast in a particular topic (Bird, 1984). 

Some assignments were difficult for all the children, although 
some children were more successful with them than others, In November p 
Ms. Howard asked the students to write imaginary diaries of child 
pilgrims ■* on the Mayflower, The intent was to produce e collaborative 
effort, with all of the boys writing in a single male persons for 
different dates and all of the girls in a female peraona, so that the 
final product would be several diary pages for each character, The 
class choae a boy' a name and a girl's naae for these characters. The 
boy's name chosen was Hicah Antone, which is a plausible name in the 
Papago community but not, of course, a typical name on the Hayflowar. 
Ms. Howard spent quite a bit of time discussing the assignment with the 
class. She stressed writing in the first person and writing about 
things that might really have happened, and elicited ideas from them 
about what it might have been like on the Mayflower. Gordon wrote the 
following piece: 



One cray Mlcan Antone nenc to have 6 feast rtttn tni Pueolo* , 
But is tne/ tint a 2 % or in . c aaa 

and rtivin Antone oian't Kno* *nac %& do mi t n tne people « 
Fn in a I I tne p*QPl£'<it*re mad * 



Gordon's T.xt - November, Y.ar I 





Gordon's product was a mixture of his teacher's and hia own 
intentions. Like every child wo observed working on thia assignment, 
ha wrote about hia pilgrim character in the third parson rather than 
tha fir at. Ha incorporated the fact that the pilgrims had a feast with 
Hative Aaaricana (although not Puabloa, who are a fouthweatern tribe) „ 
and that they faced atoraa at aea, and ended up with the beginning of 
what could have been an adventure narrative, Thia assignment was a 
difficult one for all th% children, and Gordon dealt with it batter 
than aoat , in the aenae that he waa able to produce a piece with some 
of the elements hia teacher had been looking for. 



Another child in the claim, writing in the female's persona* 
produced a longer text but one which la far leaa what Ha, Howard had in 
mind, 

Diana ' a Text - November, Year I 

Mary Johnaon waa nice to her children, 

Thay play on the Mayflower. 

ihe let thea do what they wanted to do. 

Sometimes she was aean to her children and didn't let thea 

play because they were nice. 
So aha doean't let thea play with their friends. 
Their friends coae to her hoy as but Mary said that they 

couldn't play with her friends but aoaetime they could 

play on the Mayflower. 

In this case, the teacher-intended story of a child pilgrim named Mary 
Johnaon haa become a story of how mothers treat their children, with 
the Mayflower serving like a giant playground. Mary Johnaon becomes 
the mother and the pronoun references show Diana' a inconsistency in 
keeping the teacher's characters and her own characters straight. 

A writer who follows an assignment closely is not necessarily mora 
accomplished than one who doesn't. At the beginning of her year in Ma. 
Howard's claea, Elaine waa vary concerned with trying to pleaee her 
teacher, and stayed close to the assigned topic, but later in the year 
ahe wee writing more for heraelf. Four of her stories from March 
through May were written as part of four very different curriculum 
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units* In response to assignments In all caeea* but are vary aiailar in 
that they all deal with imagined experiencea from her own Ufa. In a 
story about the circua and one about "riding iafe" on bar bicycle, aha 
had accidents and went to the hoapital. In a report about Egypt, the 
country looked remarkably like Tuceon* with motels, zooa* toy atorea, 
and lea cream conaa. Saturn, in another piece* waa different froa 
home* with red aky and round-headed people* but Elaine atayed there 
with her friend. May* and watched cartoons. In all four of theae texta 
the ^^^^r-aalegtad topis makes an appearance briefly but than 
Elaine M #%ire for self -expression takes over. Thia may be seen aa a 
ref le>£4a n qrf her growing independence aa a writer - aha la able to uae 
a stg^-starter aa a jumping-off place but ia not particularly 
constrained by it| she writes baaed on what ahe wanta to may rather 
than being particularly concerned with tha teacher' a or the 
story-starter's Intentions. 

It is important to consider the role of the teacher in thia 
process- The children who are beat able to handle tha constraints of 
assignments are those who take control of the process and decide how 
such they will let theaaelvea be influenced by the aaaignaent - Often a 
single child will over tisa exhibit a range of choices, froa paying 
only Minimal attention to the aaaignaent to trying to produce juat 
what's expected. Ha* Howard allowed thia to happen. Although aha waa 
sometimes disappointed whan the stories produced by the children in 
response to an aaaignaent didn't live up to her expactationa aha rarely 
pressured them to change their work to fit thoae expactationa* 

Genre and Style 



Along with deciding what to asy, writing involves cholcea about 
how to aay it; meaning la always created In soma fora, Theae young 
writers explored a variety of genrea and atyiiatic elements aa part of 
their development. 

A Variety of Genrea 

The vaat majority ©tf writing done during tha two years of tha 
study took the fori of stories. Theae may be purely imaginative lik© 
Gordon's Pec-Men story* fictionalized paraonal narrative like Elaine 
often wrote, or true personal epiaodes* like Anna's atory of her trip 
to Tucson . Whan the children attempted other genrea, the impetus 
usually came from the teacher, Expoaitory writing waa mora difficult 
for the students. Ha, Howard 'a unit on the State of Arizona ia an 
example of thia. Her goal waa for the students to write research 
paper a, and she mpmnt a good deal of time talking with them about how 
to use reference books and what form their pieces should take. 
However, this form of expoaitory writing was still too difficult or 
unfamiliar for some of the children, Mary # a piece about the state bird 
is a classic example. 
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Mary's Text, Year I 



On* day the state bird is going to get a wore. 
Ha's going to sat the wora. 

And he wants to get aosa sore of the aaaa wars. 
And he's going to eat lots of it, lots of the wore. 
He likei vona, 

fosa expository writing „ however, was sore successful. Ms. 
Caldwell did not plan a research unit for her class but encouraged this 
type of writing whan a good opportunity for it occurr<*d spontaneously, 
A period of expoaitory writing case about as the result of one child's 
request for the teacher to help his find something to write about, the 
suggested he try factual writing so he wrote a report on a particular 
breed of dog ha was interested in* Whan he shared his writing with the 
cisss, everyone wsnted to do reports- Anna chose to do hera about the 
planet Saturn. 



Anna's Text - February, Year 2 

P ( am % 

1 

Saturn Is tne iecerig Urgest Planet . 
Z • 

Saturn ii the sixth planet from che syn , 
3 . 

Saturn is almost Oigjer tftun Jupiter.. 

Saturn his nine Boons • 
5 * 

It's not a heavy planet . 
6. 

It nas at least io moons * 
f * 

Tnt rings mane Saturn look very beaut i f u I . 
The rings are .aase or ic; pieces of roe* * 

It also has i§ moons , — — ... - — ^a^aJT- 



t miPj £ ------- 




* - ^ --Ate - "/^ ~ 'jmrxdjur - - — - - - - - - - - * - - — - - ■ » I 



She began with consulting a World Book encyclopedia, wrote a bit, 
looked back at the encyclopedia, stopped to think a minute, snd then 
sade a cossent to tha researcher about not knowing what to do next. 
The researcher snd Anna talked about the options available and Anna 
decided to read through the whola encyclopedia article. The text of 
tha: encyclopedia was difficult for her; aha finally gava up on this 
resource and got another book, which was even mora difficult. She put 
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it away and got a book about space from another student. She found a 
itnttnei she wanted to include In her tent and began to copy it. The 
remainder of the composing episode continued in the salt vein. 



During this interchange of moving from one resource to another and 
still another, an interesting event occurred. Anna noticed that three 
different sources disagreed about the number of Saturn's moons. At 
first, she concluded that the first source warn the correct one, but 
when the researcher asked her why, she couldn't explain her reasoning. 
Then when she found the third source that said Saturn has fifteen 
moons, she decided it must be right because "it has the most.* 4 She 
tried to ."(Kit her teacher's attention so she could ask about the moons 
but Ms. Caldwell was busy. The question was left unresolved, as the 
final product indicates. 



Although she was a novice expository writer , Anns learned 
something about the process: that it can Involve drawing information 
from a variety of sources, which may not always agree. It should be 
noted, however, that her usual practice (which was typical of all the 
children) was to copy directly from the source material rather than 
reading, reflecting, and writing down her own ideas. It was only when 
prompted that she used more sophisticated strategies such as reading a 
whole article before writing what she'd learned from it, end trying to 
evaluate discrepancies between sources. Although these children have a 
long way to go before they can produce polished expository pieces, it 
seems valuable to let children experiment with the fore as well as to 
read more expository materials. It is Important that teachers help 
children develop functions for expository writing and to provide many 
realistic opportunities to write reports and other types of factual 
information. 



Students also occasionally wrote pieces in a variety of other 
genres. Letters were of various types, as these 3 exemples shows 

Anna's Tent - November, Year I 




0 car ftr. and Hri* Tur*e? * 

1 a* sorry that your son died In • olnier » 
I feit sis for you • 

X thins the next Thanxi ji ¥ I ng you should nlae • 

Sut oft Thanks? I V in? I will nat tat you oscawss I M Inn you are 

hi C(i p cop I e • - 
I an lorry your son 80s died • f=; 
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Dana 9 a Taxi - October, Year I 



. .~ • : " — i ll - j I - i— -" , — ' Qsts If # 1981 Dear Ohpyls # 

Yfj^imi&hJflgnQ^haD^ I r«ur program *tfy *uch 

__ . _ ' - i ' g * ^ ana than* you for earning ts our school toaa 

ymanlJ^L' ■-hQp^*^/nfi"-r^"y"--"-""-*-'""- : i 



I nope you do 
Levi * 



Anna' a Text - April, Year I 




Otif louclln 9 
How in yog ? 
1 an doing fins . 
How was tha operation ? 
Was Pho«nl* a long ride ? 
How long Mil thl operation ? 
If the hospital pig 7 
._, _ I MM yeg vary such • 



Anna's fi rat latter la a "fictional" one, while Dana's la a mi one, 
written to enothar claaa who had put on a Halloween presentation. 
Thaae wara both assigned* but children also occasionally wrota 
spontaneous litters* Ilka Anna's aacond one, written to Louella, a 
classroom aida who was In the hospital. In tha aacond year of the 
study, Ms* Pagatt arranged for har class to have penpals in anothar 
part of the state, which provided an opportunity to writs real letters, 
but to aosaona they had never met . 

Writing Which described something originally seen in another 
medium appeared from time to time, Elaine' a favorite piece of writing 
ia ona where she was working from a picture. 
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Elaine's Text - January, Year II (first 2 pag*©) 
and Picture Stimulus 





The Pay the Sioux Came to Town 

One day the Sioux came to town because they ware eincinj for the 
peop I e . 

She hid feathers and a stick and assign f Injs ana a feather in ner 

hair § ... 
-and she has a goad dancer • 
They live nay out I n the desert • 
/ They I I ve I n tepees i 
They put designs on the tepees. 
They always near dresses • 

The men wear moccasins and the bottom of a dress and hp I a 4 Stic* • 
Feathers * too • 

He wears bells * too $ ana paints his arms * ana Heirs sticks on nis neao 
and a black thing over his head * and ribbons on nis arms • 

Sht btgan thia piece about tht Sioux dancer* at a itory but wti 
very quickly caught up in the excitement of trying to describe the 
picture in as data 1 laid a manner as possible. Because aha waa 
attempting thia genre for the f irat time, there ere aoae cohesion 
problems resulting froa exophoric reference, and the piece doesn't have 
any particular internal logic, since she wrote about aspect* of the 
picture as they struck her eye. ^ 

In Ms. Pagett's class, the children occasionally watched short 
files in class and then; wrote about thai; children in all three 
classrooms also wrote about movies they'd eaten outside of school, such 
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as Gordon'* retelling of **The Croii and the Switchblade": 




Gordon's Tent - February, Year II 



mi 



r . , . fft* Cross and the Swi teno lade . - 

^^fcfi^^p nt diy a msn Nai <U rrounatd o* • gang ef gther men * 

Thi sen had hats # Blades # chains ana axes to Kill people . 
Thin the mart tried to jump over a fence # 

hut the gang just pulled the man donn and started to hi t him and 
s 1 1 ok h i ri § 

and the man died • 
- — Tfst m * n ' th *t M Med the other man haa ts 93 to court * 
This kind of writing mskas apecial demande; the writer auat communicate 
tha experience of the picture* file, or other content to a reader who 
la not necessarily familisr with it. When the writer's aenae of 
audience ia not well developed, aa in Elaine'a caee, lack of coheaion 
due to ellipaia end exophoric referencea nay result. Again* greater 
proficiency in the genre will com about through experiencea with it 
end through appropriate teacher guidance. 



A genre that Merged .only once during the atudy wee poetry; Ma. 
Howard apent aoat of one week's writing time having her claaa write 
haiku, a Japanese verse form of ten uaed in elementary achool writing 
because of ita apparent eiaplicity. Heine's experience with it 
auggeata aoae of the iaauea Involved when children are eaked to write 
in tinfaalliar genrea. 

On March 25* Elaine attempted a haiku, which wee a very different 
kind of writing from eny ehe'd done previously . Two days before. Ma. 
Howard had told the claaa about what a haiku la end they had written 
one together,, The elements that she stressed in her instruction were I 
the 5/7/5 syllable pattern of the haiku; nature aa the usual subject 
matter for haiku; end poetry as being made up of word pictures that 
aren't necessarily complete aentencea. She also gave the students a 
handout summarizing these points and others. 

On the day that we observed Elaine, the children were asked to 
writ* individual haikua . She chose to write about the desert and was 
quite abaorbed in the task snd intrigued by the genre, clapping out 
syllables aa aha went in order to fit into the haiku form. Her first 
version reed aa fol lows : (The numbers at the ends of the lines ere the 
syllable counts that Ms. Howard had asked them to include. > 
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Daaart is hotd and fall 5 
thare la loated of traaa 7 
I ilka tha desert 5 

Sha wai quite plaaaad with It* Sines aha had alaeounted tha eyllabiea 
and thought aha had produead a 5/7/5 pattern, tha raaaarchar pointad 
thla out to aaa how ahe'd raaot, Whan aha realised ahe/d actually 
produead a 6/5/5 pattern, aha choaa te leave tha poaa aa It was, but 
did Changs tha numbers to reflect tha actual ayllabla count, Sha than 
asked tha raaaarchar t© adit with har; aha liked tha content hut wantad 
help with capitalization and spelling. With tha raaaarchar *a help aha 
capitalized tha beginning of each Una and corrected tha apalllng of 
HOT, FUM, and LOTS. 

At this point Ma, Howard choaa to coma over to work with Elaine, 
Sha began to suggest changaa ao that tha haiku would ba aora 
deacriptiv* and picturesque and hava tha corract ayllabla count. Sha 
aakad questions such aa, "What makes tha desert hot? What aakaa it 
£unt M # and wrote parta of Elaina'a anawara an her paper. Sha told 
Elaina that in a poaa you write pictures rather than sentences and at 
aoaa pointa had har cloaa har ayes to picture tha daaart battar. Whan 
they had generated a nuabar of image*. Ma m Howard workad with Elaina to 
out down the number of ay Uablaa in each line. At tha and of this 
seeaion, Elaine's paper looked like thia: 

Elaina'a Tax t - March, Year 1 




Tha final version of tha haiku, which Elaina waa to copy over, raad: 
Daaart ia hot, fun- 
Hot daaart, tha sun shining. 
Fun ; happy , running * 

T h4a im * auel1 Gioiir lit to Ma 9 Howard'i idea of yhat • haiku la, but 
Elaina pref erred har original varaion. Throughout tha first year of 
tha study, Elaina had gradually aasumed a greater aanaa ©f control ovar 
h * r Siting, but on thia occasion aha couldn't retain tha ownarahip 
ahe'd clearly felt In relation to har first draft. Tha piaca that 
resulted was in a eense mora Ma. Howard 'a writing than Elaine's* 

The problems that arose Kara are not because of tha unfamiliar 
genre ltaalf ; Elaina waa in fact quite captivated by the chance to 
experiment with this naw for a, Tha difficulty came whan aora emphaala 
waa put on tha haiku form ltaalf than on ths expresaion of tha child 
who wrote it. This apiaoda suggests a uaaful general touchatona for 
exploring variad genres with children aa thay write: even young 
•lMantary school children ara capable of writing in a wide variety of 
prosodic and poetic f ores, and indeed are likely to enjoy doing ao, but 
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they sust always be allowed to use the far* in a way that is 
comfortable for the*. They need iany opportunities to eKplore 
different f wwif end the child auat always retain both interest and 
ownership in the piece. 

Stylistic Choices 

These young writers explored a number of stylistic options as they 
wrote. The choices they aade suggest that they era involved in a 
process of playing with a variety of styliatlc fores and of gaining 
increasing knowledge and control of how written language works. Soae 
•teteeente about what we have seen in these children's writing suggest 
the diversity of learning Involved. 

1. Children used both reality and fantasy in their writing 
A piece of Elaine's is a nice illustration of the blend of reality 
end fantasy that is typical of her stories, 

Elaine's Tent - November, Year II 



0;ne_dav 






R -nAew -— 






L: — mn< - +\ 








he ■ r.nr-wi va\ - - 1 - - rrvr* ■ 













I was the Rodeo Queen • 
I went to the carnival . 
I f §de the f sun d~up * 

^3%^ Si2S P * d ' 1 * eftt " tQ the ™* f ea e the norsa , 

•nd the Rodeo mis starting* 

She almost certainly did go to the rodeo and carnival and ride in the 
round-up, but was not the rodeo queen or a rider in the rodeo. In most 
caaea, only knowledge of Elaine's life* not the story itself / lets the 
reader know how such of a story is true (Bird, 1984). Interestingly, 
the one atory she wrote that was entirely based on her real life, which 
was about being afraid of going on a ride ceiled the ''"round-up. 11 is the 
aost unified of her pieces, perhaps because its scope is defined by the 
logic of the incident rather than the range of her imagination . 



Elaine's Text - November, Yiar II 




P^^^^^ffiflc^- V- gnf 3EEE 



3^ 



^ raei ~ 



— — • — 



One da 
I got 
After 
X got 
I Kept 
Then I 
She si 
1 said 
He and 
I miss 



y I Hinted to ride the rouno<-up * 
scared • 

1 rode tne round-up I Mas net searee 
the nang of It • 
riding It • 
rode with my cousin • 
id 



d # " Hon esse yog didn't ride aith ui en the first time ? - 
« " Because I Nas seared . " 



my or other sent heme 
d the carnival . 



Eleine also stated In her interview dealing with this group of atoriaa 
that this ana was bar favor ita because "it's trua. . .It's not fun if 
they're not trut." Sha aantionad that it was the first factual story 
she'd written. 

j Anna wrote realistic stories soaetiaes and fantasy at other times . 
When assigned to write en otvter space story in Year I, Anna Manipulated 
the topic to suit herself . She didn't reslly write a space story hut 
instead wrote about a realistic phenomenon which esy hsve happened to 
her personally, that of waking up and not knowing where aha was. During 
Year II, Anna wrote aany ator las growing out of reel events such ss the 
Arizona State Fair and trips to Tucson end Rocky Point, Mexico. Anne 
indicated she likes to sake her readers laugh or show surprise when 
they read or listen to her pieces, which led her to write sore 
imaginative pieces on occasion. She especially liked e piece about 
winning a lottery because she felt it warn exciting to win soney end go 
to places like Hawaii and Mexico. It is here we see the dresser In 
Anna. ■ . v. k 

Gordon; tended to write sore fantasy then realise, though his 
fantaaias often began in a realistic situation. In hie story in 
November of Year II (shown earlier, p. 12) , he began with e real 
incident and extrapolated from it to th* supernatural, c 



Gordon described how he got the idea for the story: "When ey 
father took me to s football game I just decided to write about it and 
the moneter . " He then added that in reel life it wasn't at ell scary 
when he case hose from the football gase, : and he didn't see any 
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monsters. His twjhtr commented ©n the way it begins with a realistic 
incident of being hit on the httd with a reek and than goes in the 
direction of fantasy. Sha appreciated tha plat twist, the way it 
"could be taken from <a real> incident and then changed into a creative 
figure." It ia typical of Gordon to start a story in a low-key 
uneventful wey in order to set a scene and provide a context for hie 
imagination to work on. His ideas often came not before he began to 
write but during the process of writing, so that a beginning drawn from 
reel life nay have been the easiest way to eat the process in Motion, 
Every once in a while, he wrote a sore realistic story such as the one 
about tho bull-rider at the rodeo (shown earlier, p. 36). It isn't known 
if Gordon based this story directly on an Incident he saw or net, but 
he certainly could have. His teacher commented •'it's less Imaginative 
than some of his others," because "it's usually what happens at the 
rodeo. V. It could be almost factual,* Gordon's plot structure has a 
clear, inter am ting sequence of events, which Gordon recognized himself 
when discussing this story in an interview. He said it's a good story 
because the rider jumps on the fence "so he could be safe, " and because 
"It also has the clowns in it, chasing the bull away-" Perhaps when 
Gordon is writing s story baaed on real events, he can structure the 
plot more tightly since he already knows more specifically what the 
sequence of events is going to be, 

2, Children had a good aenae of the beginning, middle, and end of 
stories 

Fairly consistently throughout the study, the children wrote 
* t€>ri ** wAth cl««r- sense of a beginning, middle, and end. Gordon, 
for instance, was able to write about a large variety of topics and to 
maintain a strong story sense through them ail . Ms, Caldwell commented 
that he "seems to have a story line right from the beginning <of the 
year*," and that he usually atlcka to one topic: "He doesn't seem to 
just go to one thing and then skip and then come back like some kids 
do," This is even seen Lm one of hie earliest pieces. 



Gordon's Text - November , Year I 



One dirt tyfKay fl0 t out or hit he 
His Bother Has -orr lea saaut ft*,* . 

Woo as 



is a Y**T short and simple story but has an obvious beginning, 
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Middle* and end, shewing that Gordon had a sense of story right froa 
the beginning of the study. Although many of his stories don't have a 
real ending, this usually appeared to be due to lack of time rather 
than to his lacking a sense of how plots develop. 

Elaine, by contrast, writes stories that are somewhat less tightly 
structured. For instance, e snowman story she wrote in Year I changes 
from a third-person narrative to a first-person one about herself . 



The sentence * I started to cry" is a bridge between the first part 
about the snowman and the second pert, which is a piece of a 
"day-ln-the~ life" -type narrative. 

However, Elaine gained greater control of this aspect of story 
structure over the course of the study. By April 7 of Veer II, she was 
able to use a very simple picture as a starting point to develop a 
strongly plotted story; her sense of story structure is shown by her 
final sentence, "So that's how it all happened. 1 * 



Elaine's Text - December, Veer I 




and my mow get &ie* fre* u 
Ana i get back f P@(? , 5Chool 



Anf * I started to cr y 




Elaine's Text - April, Year II 
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One day the tun east up . 
He and Meniea Mere going te to«n * 
Then the sun Mas up • 
And it Mas Brlghting in our eyes , 
Tntn Me cou |dn' t see 
and we almost went off tne road # 
Then Mi started to ory . 
Sut Me crashed » 

Then tne police came . And the amouiange 

*i get in the hospital , 

It thit«s hOM It all happened . 
The End 



Her teacher liked thia story quite a bit; she felt it was both creative 
end realistic end liked the uee of detail: "If you live out here and 
you go to town in the morning, that's vhet heppene. The sun gets In 
your eyes. 9 * 

In general, Elaine's compositions from Year II show a such 
stronger sense of story than those fros Year 1* For instance, five of 
her stories fros early in Year II have a clear chronological order; 
el though e story say move episodically fros one topic to another, the 

tesporelly connected rather than disjointed. The 
change in Heine' a story sense stands out very clearly when comparing 
her Yeer II story about being the rodeo queen (shown earlier, p. XX> 
with s rodeo story fros Yeer I. In the Year I story, all that happens 
(in 101 words) is that varioua people go to the rodeo , go hose, go to 
school, and get mad. In the Yeer II story , in 42 words she sticks to 
one character (herself ) and has a clear series of varied events. 

3. Children were aware of end used humor, imagery, end richness of 
plot . : - 



Examples of this con be seen in three incidents. First of all, 
Anne says she likes one of her pieces because of the surprise ending. 
She called the ending "a joke" end laughed every time she read it. The 
class praised her highly when she reed it aloud to them; they liked the 
ending, too. - w-^ 1 .? ,-;rv.^.^ 

Second, during Year I f the students were eeked to write about what 
circus set they would like to be. Gordon added a typically vibrant 



■■ ... .. 
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touehp about lion* being whipped so they would jusp through flailing 
circle*, Although this was a very short story, no more then a vignette 
really, it created en image very effectively* 

Finally, Gordon, in an interview, aaid that goad writ era are those 
who write funny stories and stories with "Interesting stuff put in." 
When asked why he liked one of his stories less than soae others, he 
Ml< ^ * It'a just about going in somebody** house! I seen it sound* 
boring like," 
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CONCLUSION 
COMPLEXITY OF MEANING CREATION 

Every pitet of writing produced by the children in this study is a 
complex literacy event. The complexities of the processes involved in 
composition can be characterized as a collection of constraints, 
influences, or impacts on the making of meaning which stem from at 
least three sources : the literacy community , the writer , and the witten 
text, all transacting with each other- Transaction is used in 
Rosenblstt'a <1978> sense of the dynsmic coming together of all these 
forces in such a way that they ere all changed as a result of their 
contacts. The literacy community includes the influences of the home 
end school community on the background and experiences of the writer, 
It includes the nature of the writing assignments* the organization of 
the classroom. Including the accessibility of materials end other 
resources, end the opportunity for exchange of ideas snd sharing of 
writing with teachers and peers. The written tent constrains the 
literacy event through the linguistic systems which can be manipulated 
during the evolving nature of the text. The writer provides all his or 
her knowledge, judgements and attitudes about language and language 
competence end ebout how the evolution of the written text is 
controlled. - 

What we see in our subjects is their developing control over all 
these factors. They effectively participate in the complex nature of 
such a literacy event each time that they write. In order for writing 
research to be meaningful , researchers must take into account the 
dynamic nature of all these transactions. In order to facilitate 
writing for children in schools/ teachers and curriculum personnel must 
acknowledge the complexity of the process . Educators know enough about 
how children develop writing to free them from the sterile classroom 
where children stay in their seats quietly writing single narrowly 
conceived assignments provided by the teacher. As professionals 
concerned with the language arts, we have to find ways to make use of 
the richness of the literacy community* to value and trust the 
evolution of the written text, and to appreciate the strengths and 
knowledge Inherent in jtvery writer. In such a manner the classroom 
teacher will provide e rich environment and invite every writer to 
participate as eerly as possible in the writing process - which always 
Involves the making of meaning. 
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PROGRAM IN LANGUAGE AND LITERACY 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 



The Program in Language and Literacy is an innovative effort to 
provide a center for activities dedicated to better knowledge of 
development in language and literacy and more effective school 
practice. The program is concerned with language processes as well oa 
learning and teaching of language. 

Program activities have several mam concentrations : 

Research on oral and written language: 
on written language procasaea 

on development of oral and written language, 
on teaching for effective ust of oral and written 
language , 

on curriculum for language growth and: use, 

on bilingual, bicultural, biliterate development ana 

instruction . 
on issues in adult basic literacy. 

Theory development in oral and written language processes , 

Whole language teaching and learning,, 

Curriculum development and methodology for monolingual and 
bilingual programs. 

Language and literacy components in pre-service teacher 
education programs. 

In-service language and literacy programs for teachers- 
curriculum workers and administrators. 

In-service and post -doctoral programs for teacher 
educators . 

Consultation to school systems and other education agencies 

to plan and evaluate language and literacy programs. 
Graduate courses, seminars, minors and manors in 

educational linguistics . 
Conferences, workshops, symposia to provide dialogue among 

researchers, disseminators and practitioners. 
pubAic « tlon3 Including working papers, position papers ana 

research reports. 

A maior focus of the program is written language. Literacy -the 
control of reading and writing, is a process parallel to oral 
.language x n a 1 i tera te society . It is used to communicate over time 
and space in contrast to the face-to-face uses of written language. > 

The program is interdisciplinary. It draws on anthropology/' 
linguistics, sociology, sociol inguistxes , psychology; neuroJoqy * 
p^ychoJ.inguisticf4 t physiology, and of course pedagogy, the study of! 
education , Pr imari ly the Program in Language and^ Literacy is a 
progrdni in educational linguistics. . 
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